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INTRODUCTION 


? 


Voices from many sides are calling for "church 
renewal." The meanings of that term are as various as the 
voices themselves. One myth of church renewal is that 
there can be non-institutional forms of renewal. Some call 
for the abandonment of current institutional structures and 
for the establishment of "counter-communities" as models of 
new styles of life together. Others accept the basic insti¬ 
tutional structures which now exist, and talk of renewal in 
terms of structural reform of these institutions. Both of 
these styles of renewal live with the inevitability of 
organization.,. As Harvey Cox says. 

We must first realize that the organization is here to 
stay. There is simply no other way to run a world 
brimming with three billion people in the midst of an 
industrial epoch. Unless a nuclear war returns us to 
a culture of hunting and gathering tribes, our world 
will be increasingly organized as the decades go by. 

If we choose to live responsibly in the world, then we 
must face the issue of how we can harness organization¬ 
al power for authentically human purposes.1 

I believe that in the awesome task of renewal which 
faces our society, it is at best irrelevant to spend time 
debating whether the creation of new institutions or the 
reformation of existing institutions is the most needed. 
There will be differing needs in differing situations. In 


1 . Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan, 
1965), P. 173. 
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focusing on a congregational structure within an institu¬ 
tional church, I am not in any way attempting to prove that 
the institutional church is the necessary ingredient for 
the creation of responsible social change. I am contending 
that the church, as institution, is being confronted by 
needs to which it most often does not listen and to which 
it is called to respond. I believe that there is still 
some hope of using the potential, both in financial and in 
a personal sense, which a local congregation represents to 
help create, or at least facilitate, positive social change. 
Theologically, the church is at least in part called to a 
life of responsive action. If we look closely at the nature 
or organizational life, I believe we can discover that 
there is a coalescence of the demands of the Gospel, a 
theology of responsible action, and the requirements for 
viable organizational life which make positive engagement 
in social change and institutional maintenance mutually 
supportive rather than mutually exclusive. 

If that can be supported, as I will try to show, 
then we can develop strategies for mission which not only 
take into account organizational factors, but which include 
organizational development and growth as positive elements. 

In chapter one, I will develop a theological state¬ 
ment, using the work of H. Richard Niebuhr on individual 
responsible action, to present the mission of the church as 
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"responsive action.” The need for "responsive action" 
which Niebuhr highlights from a theological perspective is 
developed in chapter two as the center of viable organiza¬ 
tional life in terms of a model of organizational behavior 
developed primarily by Gordon Lippit. 

After stating the need for responsive action in 
both theological and organizational terms, we must then 
look at those organizational characteristics which make 
organizations able to respond. The growth stages of organ¬ 
izations form the basis for chapter three. And finally, we 
must look at a local congregation, to see, in specific 
terms, what strategies can be developed to enable responsive 
action to occur. Chapter four is an analysis of Westwood 
United Methodist Church, first in terms of its secular 
style, then in terms of its organizational elements. Chap¬ 
ter five is the presentation of some strategies for renewal 
in terms of organizational behavior, and specifically in 
relation to the structures of Westwood United Methodist 
Church. 

;j 

t 

J 


j 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MISSION OP THE CHURCH AS "RESPONSIVE ACTION" 


Colin Williams, in his book. Where in the World? , 

says. 

It would seem here that If the church is to be the 
servant of God's mission it must (like Christ) be 
sensitive to the points of disjunction in the world 
and be so structured that it focuses the obedience of 
the Christian community at these points of need, bring¬ 
ing the healing resources of Christ to bear in such a 
way that his forgiveness and love are thrown across the 
chasms of separation.1 

Williams’ statement is one of many which call for 

revival of the concept of the church as "mission." For 

Williams, the^goal of the mission of the church is the 

participation in God's work of reconciliation. He says, 

"The 'missionary structure' of the life of the Church 

should be such as to allow the unifying power of Christ to 

be manifest at the points where the hostilities of nation, 

race, culture, religiousness, class, are destroying the 

„2 

unity of God’s creation. In carrying out this mission, 
he says, the shapes of the church's life must "answer to 
the shapes of the world's need. ^ This concern is mir¬ 
rored by such other writers as Stephen Rose, who calls for 


1. Colin Williams, Where in the World? (New York: 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 

1963), P. 31. 

2. Ibid ., p. 28. 

3. Ibid., p. 27. 
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the churches to follow the "Way of Abandonment" 2 * - in 
exploring new points of relevancy in meeting the needs of 
the world. Harvey Cox calls the church to renew its 
"diakonic function"^ in acts of healing and reconciling at 
the points of brokenness in the new age of the city. Gib¬ 
son Winter calls for a new "servant church" which should 
intervene in all forms of life in the emerging metropolis, 
"to participate in public life on behalf of a human 

n6 

environment in the metropolis. 

In finding and expressing this new (or, perhaps, 
very old) servant role, there are at least two major areas 
which need to be explored. The first is the problem of 
trying to be genuinely sensitive to the "needs" which exist. 
What seems to one to be a legitimate "need", may seem to 
another to be mere trivia. We do not always, or even often, 
perceive the needs of the world fully or accurately. The 
second problem is to examine what the act of a servant 
really involves. 

One way of understanding the role of servant is 
provided by H. Richard Niebuhr in his development of a 


4. Stephen Rose, The Grass Roots Church (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966), pp. 121ff. 

5. Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan, 
1965), P. 153. 

6. Gibson Winter, The New Creation as Metropolis (New 
York: Macmillan, 1963), P. 57. 
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theology of responsible, responsive action. In Niebuhr's 
approach it becomes clear that the two questions cannot be 
viewed independently. To be sensitive to real needs means 
to respond to them. To engage in acts of service means to 
serve where needs are real. We need to know how to act 

i; responsibly, and knowing how to act responsibly necessarily 
includes a sensitivity to where to act. 

* In trying to understand the nature of responsible, 

j responsive action theologically, I would like to explore 

the work of H. Richard Niebuhr in some detail for a defini- 

■l 

tion of responsive action which we then can use as a theo¬ 
logical model for understanding the mission of the church. 

Niebuhr presents three possible ways of viewing 
man: man-the-maker, man-the-citizen, and man-the-answerer.? 

-f 

i The image of man-the-maker is a teleological view 

I 

| of man. Man is seen as working purposefully toward some 

| end, some higher good. In such a purposive view, questions 

■i „ 

| are always raised in terms of goal. At what long or short- 

i 

3 ra nge state of affairs are we aiming, and what are the 

| immediate steps that must be taken toward the attainment of 

! ft 

| the possible goal?” 0 Here, as Niebuhr points out, the 


7. H. Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1963), pp. 4§ff. 

8. Ibid., p. 50. 


’ | 

A 

-1 

I 
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question is not so much what goal we choose - those who 
regard man as maker do not always agree on this - but rather 
the main idea is that we view ourselves as "technicians, 
artisans, craftsmen, and artists". ^ Viewed institution¬ 
ally, this view of man reinforces a view of church life 
j; which calls for the church to plan programs, build 

buildings, design services in accordance with an ideal 
I model, in terms of goals which it sets and plans which it 
makes. Values become those of skillful execution, of 
making performance match the standards of pre-determined 
? goals. The real problematic element in terms of an 

organized religious body becomes the nature of the goal 
setting process. 

The second image of man which Niebuhr presents is 
1 that of man-the-citizen. In this view man is not a pur- 

] posive, shaping, molding creature, but rather is a creature 

I 

i living in terms of certain "givens". As Niebuhr says of 

i 

\ men seen in the image of man-the-citizen, "We come to self- 

\ awareness if not to self-existence in the midst of mores, 

j of commandments and rules. Thou shalts and Thou shalt nots, 

i of directions and permissions." 10 The question which we 

ask in this view is, "To what law shall I consent, against 
what law rebel? By what law or system of laws shall I 


9. Ibid ., p. 51. 
10. Ibid ., p. 52. 
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* 

i govern myself and others? How shall I administer the 
domain of which I am ruler or in which I participate in 
rule?"-*--*- Man-the-citizen stands in relation to a clearly 
defined system of authority after which and under which he 
is called to pattern his life. 

Theologically, and institutionally, this view of 
man is ideal for living in authoritarian structures. A 
; church structure holding this conception of man would value 
obedience to God, or perhaps, more realistically, obedience 
to ecclesiastical authority as the true task of the 
j Christian. As Niebuhr pointed out, this is the style of the 
"Thou shalt nots", where primary tasks are seen in following 
the rules well. 

Niebuhr rejects both of these images of man as not 
being total or truthful copies of reality. He contends 
that beyond the teleological question, "What is good?", 
which is asked by man-the-maker, and the deontological 
question, "What is right?", which is asked by man-the- 
citizen, there is another question which must be asked. 

That is the question, "What is fitting?", which is asked by 
i man-the-answerer. This is the image of man which is 

embraced by Niebuhr as being the most adequate and finally 
the most meaningful. This is the image of man which places 


11. Ibid ., p. 53. 
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highest priority on sensitivity and response, and which 
begins to provide a theological basis for an institutional 
restructuring for mission based on real hurts and needs in 
the world and the call to be responsive to them. 

Man-the-answerer is responsible man, that is, "man 
engaged in dialogue, man acting in response to action upon 
him ." 12 Here Niebuhr characterizes the nature of human 
experience and of life itself as being a process of actions, 
questions, attacks, and responses. We constantly operate 
in light of words and events which confront us. How we 
respond is conditioned directly by our interpretation of 
the situation in which we find ourselves rather than by our 
conception of "the highest good", or "the first law". It 
is clear that Niebuhr places great importance on having an 
adequate interpretation of and response to what is going on 
as he says, "The freedom of man from his passions, and from 
the tyranny of events over him exercised via the passions, 
is freedom gained through correct interpretation with the 
consequent changing of responses by the self to the events 
that go on within it and happen to it." 1 ^ Man-the- 
answerer asks seriously the question, "What is going on?" 
His response is made with great consideration given to the 
uniqueness of the situation in which it is made. 


12. Ibid ., p. 56. 

13 . Ibid., p. 58 . 
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; We see here a rather clear outline of an anthro¬ 

pology. Man is a free agent. He makes his own decisions. 
However, he is free only as he responds to the events that 
go on within him and which happen to him. He is not free 
to define his own problems as well as his own answers. He 
is confronted and, one way or another, he must respond. 
Institutionally, it is not quite so inevitable that events 
will make their way into the perceptions of the institu- 
a tion. Real hurts, needs, and issues which should be 
confronting the church are often ignored simply because 
i they never are allowed to appear within the institution’s 
walls. To assure that the church is made to respond to 
society’s issues, they must be consciously brought into 
the church. 

I Assuming that the input of society invades the 

| sanctity of the church, this view of man as responder- 

' j 

J answerer still brings with it a number of questions. How 

I does man-the-answerer deal with events that confront him? 

i 

;} Is he totally on his own to decide what he must or will do? 

1 

;j Is there any source of content which can function 

;> 

1 

] normatively for him? 

’! For Niebuhr, a moral act is an act of responsibil- 

j ity, and Niebuhr defines responsibility in terras of four 
| elements. The first element is that of simple response. 

1 Something happens to us and we respond. This may be 

''j ’ 

3 

3 

3 

.it 

■J 

j 
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reflexive, it may be reflective, but it is response. In 
order for this response to have any kind of moral signifi¬ 
cance, however, it must have some kind of meaning, be the 
object of some kind of consideration. The action to which 
it is responsive must be interpreted. That is to say, our 
acts of response have moral significance as they are made 
in relation to things which are themselves seen as related 
and meaningful (e.g., a response of physical reflex would 
not be a moral act). Thus, we respond, and most signifi¬ 
cantly, we respond according to the x*ay in which we 
interpret the things which confront us. 

Having said that men respond to interpreted action, 
Niebuhr goes on to say that the third element of a 
responsible act is "accountability.” By this he means that 
"our actions are responsible not only insofar as they are 
reactions to interpreted actions upon us but also insofar 
as they are made in anticipation of answers to our ans¬ 
wers."^ A responsible act must be made with a realistic 
consideration of the consequences of or anticipated 
responses to that act. 

The fourth component in a responsible act, Niebuhr 
identifies as "social solidarity.Here Niebuhr points 
out that no action is truly responsible unless it is made 


14. Ibid ., p. 64. 

15. Ibid., p. 65. 
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in contact and dialogue with other persons. As he says, 

"Our action is responsible, it appears, when it is response 

to action upon us in a continuing discourse or interaction 

«16 

among beings forming a continuing society. 

Niebuhr summarizes the pattern of responsibility by 
saying, "The idea or pattern of responsibility, then, may 
summarily and abstractly be defined as the idea of an 
agent's action as response to an action upon him in accord¬ 
ance with his interpretation of the latter action and with 
his expectation of response to his response; and all of 
this is in a continuing community of agents."^ 

Having thus defined a responsible act methodologic¬ 
ally, we are still left with many questions, among them the 
very basic one, why should I act according to this pattern 
of responsibility? Niebuhr’s definition of responsibility 
is helpful in determining how responses are made, but not 
why. Let me give an example of how I see this pattern of 
responsibility working, and where I see it leaving questions 
unanswered. 

As a pastor in a local church I am confronted by a 
group of parishioners who tell me they think our church 
should issue a statement condemning the National Council of 
Churches. I want to act "responsibly" in this situation. 


16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 
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At the first level, Niebuhr’s pattern of responsi¬ 
bility tells me that I will respond to their action as I 
interpret it. Therefore, I must first of all find out why 
they want to condemn the National Council of Churches, how 
long they have felt this way, how strong their feelings are, 
whether their feelings have factual bases, etc. My 
interpretation should have as solid a base of knowledge as 
possible. 

Next, Niebuhr’s pattern tells me that when I respond 
to their action I must consider what their response to my 
response will be. This tells me that I would not be acting 
responsible to blindly stand on "principle” (e.g., "No! I 
would never be a part of any such action!"), without 
recognizing what their response would probably be. 

On the final level, Niebuhr tells me that my 
response must be made in dialogue with other persons. I 
cannot decide and act autonomously. I must act with 
consideration of and for the thoughts and opinions of 
others. 

Thus this methodology of responsible action has 
helped to show me how to move, but it has not even begun to 
show me why or in what direction. How can I evaluate their 
demand? What "standards" or "guidelines" can I use to 
determine whether I agree with them that the National 
Council of Churches should be condemned, or that we should 
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K 

" in fact condemn it? This brings us back to the normative 

t 

question. Are our decisions as Christians informed by any 
kind of normative values? And if so, how do we bring these 
to bear in the process of making responsible decisions? 

f 

In dealing with this question, Niebuhr is once 
again quite cautious. In the concluding chapter of Christ 
and Culture ,^ he deals with the relativity of our 

£ decisions as Christians, saying. 

The conclusions at which we arrive individually in 
seeking to be Christians in our culture are relative 
in at least four ways. They depend on the partial, 
incomplete, fragmentary knowledge of the individual; 
they are relative to the measure of his faith and his 

. unbelief; they are related to the historical position 

he occupies and to the duties of his station in society; 
they are concerned with the relative values of things.19 

The relativities to which Niebuhr points are quite 
clear. My decisions are always based on my knowledge of 
myself and of the world, and this knowledge is necessarily 
incomplete. My decisions are always dependent on whether 
or not I believe that something is possible. My decisions 
are always based on the fact that I am who I am, a white 
American Christian living in the twentieth century. And 

■ i 

I my decisions are always based on the relative valuations 
which people or things have for me (i.e., family, nation, 
truth, etc.). 

18. H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1951)• 

19. Ibid ., p. 254. 
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After dealing with these relativities, Niebuhr gets 

down to what is really at the heart of Christian ethical 

decision for him, namely, a confessional stance in which a 

Christian acts in awareness of all of these relativities, 

but with “faith in the infinite Absolute to whom all (his) 

relative views, values and duties are subject ." 20 He goes 

on to say of Christians who stand in this position of faith 

They will then in their fragmentary knowledge be able 
to state with conviction what they have seen and heard, 
the truth for them; but they will not contend that it 
is the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and they 
will not become dogmatists unwilling to seek out what 
other men have seen and heard of that same object they 
have fragmentarily known. Every man looking upon the 
same Jesus Christ in faith will make his statement of 
what Christ is to him; but he will not confound his 
relative statement with the absolute Christ .21 

Thus we come finally to the question of the Abso¬ 
lute, of God. We have seen how to act responsibly, and we 
have seen the relativities which condition all of our 
action, but now we are told that there is an absolute 
which somehow provides us with a faith and a necessity to 
decide. How do we know this absolute? Is it perhaps the 
source of some normative content for our moral life or for 
our institutional decisions? 

When Niebuhr introduces the idea of the self, 
standing in relation to the absolute, images begin to 


20. Ibid ., p. 238 . 

21. Ibid. 
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appear of a Kierkegaardian "teleological suspension of the 

ethical” where finally man is accountable to God alone, or 

of a Bultmannian "radical obedience" where man must respond 

to the Will of God for him in each moment. But Niebuhr 

goes beyond this individualism of radical obedience to 

insist on a corporate dimension of all Christian decision. 

As he says, "the existential problem, stated in despair, or 

in faith, cannot be phrased simply in terms of the 'I*. We 

are involved, and every *1* confronts its destiny in our 

salvation or damnation." 22 And further. 

We do not confront an isolated Christ known to us apart 
from a company of witnesses who surround him, point to 
him, interpret this and that feature of his presence, 
explain to-us- the meaning of his words, direct our 
attention to his relations with the Bather and the 
Spirit. Without direct confrontation there is no truth 
for me in all such testimony; but without companions, 
collaborators, teachers, corroborating witnesses, I am 
at the mercy of my imagination.25 

Here we begin to see in methodological terms a 
source of semi-normative material for Niebuhr. In 
confronting Christ with a "company of witnesses" we are 
compelled to listen to the words of those witnesses and to 
put our own thoughts in conversation with them. The history 
of all men who respond and have responded to the Absolute, 
to God in Christ, become a source with which we enter into 
dialogue. 


22. Ibid., p. 243. 

23. TbTcT., p. 245. 
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There are, thus, at least five major components to 
a responsible action. The first is the gathering and 
interpretation of data. There must first be a clear and 
accurate picture of what is going on. Second is the 
consideration of strategies for addressing the situation by 
which the individual or institution is confronted. Third 
is the theological-ethical task of considering the 
implications of proposed responses in all possible affected 
areas. Fourth is the carrying out of the action-response 
itself. Fifth is reflection, evaluation, awareness of the 
outcomes of the response. 

Our theological input to an organization which 
tries to follow this pattern calls, at least, for struc¬ 
tures which are designed to make these five components of 
action take place. Structures must be provided which are 
primarily responsible for gathering of data. The church 
must be concerned with having a consistent input to it. 
Second, the church must learn to strategize. It must 
learn to respond not only as a band of individuals, but as 
an institution, to consider the real possibilities, and 
the real consequences of actions which it might take. 

There must be groups with concerns and skills in developing 
strategies in response to data that is gathered and input 
that is received. Third there must be action-oriented 
groups which can spend the time and do the work of 
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carrying out strategies which are developed. And all of 
this must be carried out in the context of an ongoing 
process of evaluation which gives the church feedback on 
itself and the successes and/or failures of those actions 
which it is taking. 

These elements, extracted from a theology of 
individual action, are also consistent with Niebuhr's 
approach to the church. ’’Christian response” is at its 
most basic the witnessing to that which has happened. We 
respond to God and we witness to God, not in the abstract, 
but rather in the events of our history. The church is 
only alive as it relates to living events in its history, 
and witnesses to these events. Most significantly, 
however, Niebuhr points out that the real need for witness 
to a living history is not that of self-preservation, but 
rather that of being true to what has happened to it. As 
he says. 

It is not the necessity of staying alive which forces 
our community to speak in historical terms. It is not 
a self-evident truth that the church ought to live; 
neither the historical nor the confessional standpoint 
can accept self-preservation as the first law of life, 
since in history we know that death is the law of even 
the best lives and in faith we understand that to seek 
life is to lose it. The church's compulsion arises out 
of its need - since it is a living church - to say 
truly what it stands for and out of its inability to do 
so otherwise than by telling the story of its life.24 


24. H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation 
(New York: Macmillan, 1962), pp. 47-4tf7 
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The story of the church’s life is the story of its 
relationship to God, which it experiences at least in part 
through its relationship to a Jesus of history. Niebuhr 
goes on to point out that the Jesus of history is also 
inevitably linked to the particulars of our history, 
encounter, and response. Jesus of history apart from 
the particular history in which he appears is as unknown 
and as unknowable as any sense-object apart from the sense- 
qualities in which it appears to us. J 

Our responses are called for by our concrete 
encounters with a Jesus of history, with a Christ of faith 
who meets us in the events of our lives. When we listen 
for God’s word, when we watch for revelatory moments, we 
listen and watch, not outside of the realm of experience, 
but through it. Our responses are totally bound up in and 
conditioned by our relationship to God in man this way. 

Our answers, our expressions of the faith which we exper¬ 
ience must come in terms of the contexts in which we live. 
Niebuhr spells out this historical nature of Christian 
response and action more clearly. 

Obedience to moral imperatives, worship and prayer are 
indispensable and inescapable in the Christian church; 
they are inseparable from the listening for God's word. 
But what they mean, what their content must be and to 
what ends they ought to be directed we cannot under¬ 
stand save as we bring to bear upon them our 


25. Ibid ., p. 52. 
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remembrance of an obedience unto death, of the 
imperatives which have come to us through history, the 
Lord's prayers in the garden and on the mount, and of 
a worship in a temple whose inner sanctuary was empty. 
Religious and moral experience are always in some 
history and in some social setting that derives from 
the past. They also offer us no way of avoiding the 
use of our history in saying what we mean. 26 

In searching for expressions of its faith, the 
church is often tempted to lift the patterns of response 
of its own history to the level of ultimacy. This ten¬ 
dency, which Niebuhr calls "church centered henotheism",^ 
becomes a serious block to present, living relationships 
to God. As Niebuhr says. 

The community that pointed to the faithfulness of the 
one now points to itself as his representative, but 
God and c.burch have become so identified that often 
the word "God" seems to mean the collective represen¬ 
tation of the church. God is almost defined as the 
one who is encountered in the church or the one in 
whom the church believes. History is reinterpreted so 
that the story of the mighty deeds of God in creation, 
judgment, and redemption is replaced by church history 
or "holy history", an account of special deeds 
whereby the special community was formed and saved. 
Rites, instead of being dramatic re-enactments of what 
God has done, is doing, and will do to men, become 
divine enactments in a closed society; the deeds of 
the church or its priests tend to be identified with 
the deeds of God. The unity of the church, the holi¬ 
ness of the church, and the universality of the church 
are valued not so much because they reflect the unity, 
holiness, and the universal dominion of God but as 
ends to be sought for the sake of the church or as 
virtues to be celebrated because in them the true 
being of the church comes to appearance. 28 


26. Ibid ., p. 53. 

27. H. Richard Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western 
Culture (New York: Harper & Row, i960), p. 58. 

28T Ibid.., p. 59. 
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The dimension of response which shapes Christian 

ethics perhaps more than any other is the "passion for 

universality". As Christians, we do not simply stand in 

relation to God, but in relation to a community of men who 

are equally related to each other as children of God. 

In Christianity the dilemma of radical monotheism 
presents itself in another way. This community also 
knows itself to be something besides a religious 
society that has for its common purpose the reverence 
of God, the offering of prayers and supplications to 
him, and the practice of a monotheistic piety. It 
always looks back to an early ideal of a community 
that had all things in common; its Jesus Christ was a 
healer of diseases, a giver of food, a teacher of 
wisdom, a prince of peace as well as a great high 
priest. It has sought to express its faith in the 
establishment and conduct of Christian states, 
Christian nations, Christian schools, Christian 
families, Christian economics, and Christian philoso¬ 
phy as well as Christian cults. It is a total ethos, 
not merely a piety. Yet in distinction from the 
passion of Judaism for intensive permeation of life by 
the faith in the One, Christianity has been marked by 
the passion for universality. It understands that 
faith in God cannot become incarnate except in a 
universal community in which all walls of partition 
have been broken down. 30 

We are called, as individuals, not only to a life 
of response to God, but to a life of "universal community" 
which responds to God in the particulars of life and 
history, and most particularly, through the breaking of 
walls of division, and the healing of those points where 
the unity of life is broken. 


29. Ibid ., p. 62. 
50. Ibid . 
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At the heart of any definition of the church, 
Niebuhr contends, is the simply stated goal of promoting 
"the increase among men of the love of God and neighbor."51 
It is this affirmation which underlies the demand for 
universal concerns, which calls for a style which is 
responsive rather than defensive. It is for the promotion 
of this love of God and neighbor that the various aspects 
of the ministry of the church, preaching and teaching, 
worship and sacraments, church administration, and pastoral 
care ,^ 2 have been carried out. 

I do not intend at this time to develop a complete 
doctrine of the church, showing at each point how the 
demands of lore of God and neighbor call for the perfor¬ 
mance of the various tasks of ministry. Rather, I will 
deal with one element of the life and ministry of the 
church, one expression of the love of God and neighbor, and 
try to show some ways in which that can be expressed. 

As we have already seen, Niebuhr projects one image of 
man as "man-the-answerer".^ To love one's neighbor, we 
must be ready to respond to him, to answer to his needs. 
While this call for "responsive action" does not exhaust 


51 . H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and 
its Ministry (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), P. 51. 

32 . Ibid., p. 38 . 

33. See above, pages 8ff. 
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the scope of the ministry of the church, it nevertheless is 
an indispensable part. 

At this time, I find I share the view of Colin 
Morris, a British missionary to Zambia, who speaks of the 
church. "The Judgment upon us is not that we have failed 
to bring our theology into line with the best modern 
thought, though that may be true, but that we do not act to 
the limit of the theology we already have."3^ 

The task which I feel most strongly is that of 
simply trying to find a way to make of the church, at least 
in one place, a responding agent, able to feel the hurts 
and cries of those around her and to do something creative 
about them. 

In the following pages, therefore, I will look more 

closely at responsive action, as one expression of the love 

of neighbor, as it relates to the requirements for 

organizational life and growth, and as it relates to the 

structures of an institutional church. As I carry out this 

task, I am jabbed consistently by Morris’ affirmation. 

Revolutionary Christianity is so uncomplicated . . . 
that it is almost embarrassing to have to put into 
words. It is simply doing costly things for Jesus’ 
sake.55 


34. Colin Morris, Include Me Out’ (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1968), p. 31 . 

35 . Ibid. 
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CHAPTER II 


RESPONSIVE ACTION IN ORGANIZATIONS 
AND THE NEED FOR SYSTEMIC CHANGE 


Responsive action on the part of an organization 
necessarily involves processes of organizational change. 
Responsive action, or, perhaps, appropriate response to 
;■ changing environmental conditions is a necessary part of a 
process of continuing organizational renewal. Gordon 
Lippit points out, "Change occurs within an organization - 
;i or it should occur if survival is to be achieved - as from 
time to time its goals and circumstances vary." 1 2 It is 
this capacity for self-renewal which makes possible the 
continuing existence of an organization through time. 
Kenneth Boulding makes this comparison of organisms which 
| live under the inevitability of death and organizations 
which may renew themselves: 

! 

i Life cycle patterns are found in human artifacts, such 

as automobiles, buildings, and so on. The concept is 
\ less applicable to social organizations which often 

have the capacity for self-renewal. Neither organiza- 
v tions nor civilizations are under the necessity of 

i aging, although this does sometimes happen. The fact 

| that people die, however, means that organizations can 

renew their youth as the old occupants of the powerful 
i positions die off and younger occupants take their 

place. We do not seem to be able to do this with 

neurons.2 


1. Gordon L. Lippit, Organization Renewal (New York: 
Meridith, 1969 ), p. 6. 

2. Ibid., p. 5. 


3 
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Thus, far from regarding processes of change as a 
threat to an organization or institution, it must be 
recognized that change is the vitally necessary element in 
the preservation of an institution. 

Since my primary concern is with an organization’s 
response to its environment, I will focus for a moment on 
the way in which changing environmental factors and the 
changing responses for which they call necessitate changes 
within an organizational system. 

Lippit presents in diagrammatic form what he calls 
the ’’Circular Process of Organizational Renewal. (see 
page 26) The process, which he describes in some length, 
might be summarized as follows. The core around which the 
growth of an organization revolves is made up of situations 
with which the organization must deal. Situations may be 
created by any number of things, change of personnel, new 
contracts, decrease of income, change in world or national 
situations, etc. In dealing with these situations, the 
organization mobilizes its human resources (individuals, 
groups, work units, commissions, etc.) through cooperative 
processes (which Lippit calls "interfacing”, and which he 
divides into four elements, dialogue, confrontation, search 
and coping), to formulate and carry out appropriate 

5 . Ibid , p. 20. 
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responses, in terms of both the continued life and growth 
of the organization and of the maintenance of a positive 
and constructive relation to the external environment.^ As 
Lippit says, "Appropriate response ... is defined as 
those actions which will contribute to improved interfacing 
in the organization and effective utilization of human 
resources, and result in growth of the organization and 
positive adaptation to the environment. 

This obviously does not conclude the discussion, 

in that it remains vague just what is meant by "positive 

adaptation to the environment." Harvey Seifert and Howard 

Clinebell, for example, speak of a counselor-prophet role 

which, they claim, "should aim at producing creative 

maladjustment, that is, a maladjustment to the sick aspects 

of society. In terms of social benefit, this kind of 

creative maladjustment might well be viewed as a positive 

adaptation to the environment. We must also recognize 

some other styles of response which would also fall within 

that category. Harvey Cox points out at least four styles 

7 

of church relationship to its environment. One is that of 


4. Ibid., pp. 9-20. 

5. Ibid., p. 16. 

6 . Harvey Seifert and Howard Clinebell, Personal 
Growth and Social Change (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1969), p. 18. 

7. Prom notes taken at an unpublished speech in. Los 
Angeles, summer, 1969. 
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the paradigm. This is the style of the counter-community. 
The church becomes an example outside the mainstream of 
the societal patterns, showing an example of a new and 
creative pattern of life together. The second is the 
prophetic. Here the church takes its stands clearly within 
the society, speaking to those issues which are critical 
and affecting the lives of people. The third is the 
pastoral. Here the church acts as the caretaker, the 
concerned agency or concerned people for those individuals 
who hurt, caring for them in tender and painful moments. 

The fourth is the power model. Where the church actively 
gets into the arena of push and shove, and uses its institu¬ 
tional weight'and political-social resources to engage in 
processes of power. 

Here, in the case of the church, theological input 
becomes critical in the institution’s choices of 
"appropriate responses". If one’s theological stance leads 
him to affirm religion as strictly man’s relationship to 
his God, and does not include man’s reconciliation with his 
brother, who is also related to that same God, he will have 
a different conception of his church’s appropriate response 
to a given social crisis than will a man who affirms social 
responsibility as part of Christian concern. More 
critically, and perhaps more realistically, lines must be 
drawn on the basis of choice of means. Is there a choice 
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available between violent and non-violent means? Is it 
appropriate for the church ever to assume a power role in 
social issues? These, and many related questions are not 
answered simply by affirming that the church must be 
genuinely responsive not only to fulfill its theological 
nature but also to fulfill the requirements of its 
institutional nature. Nonetheless, the parallel is 
striking between the analysis which Lippit presents of the 
process of reaching for "appropriate responses" in order to 
maintain a viable organization, and the analysis of the 
process of making a "responsible act” which Niebuhr 
develops theologically. Both include the accurate 
gathering of data relative to the external environment. 

Both include the necessity of interaction with others 
involved as a part of the decision/response process. Both 
include the necessity of anticipating responses to proposed 
action. 

The task becomes critical, both theologically and 
institutionally, of developing structures out of which 
truly responsive action can grow. In an institutional 
church, these structures must be closely tied with processes 
of theological education which can help to develop mature 
and positive understandings of the nature both of 
responsive action and of the church. If our views of the 
nature of the church are too narrow, then the scope of 
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available responses which we will make is correspondingly 
restricted. 

Institutions, as individuals, respond. But 
institutions, as individuals, become patterned to their 
responses. If it is true that is is possible for institu¬ 
tions to escape inflexibility, that institutional 
maintenance and responsible participation in a changing 
society can be mutually supportive, then we must look at 
those things that happen to institutions which make that 
possible, as well as at those forces which tend to prevent 
it from happening. 
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CHAPTER III 


STAGES OP GROWTH AND SOURCES OF RESISTANCE 

To develop institutional strategies for mission or 
for change, one must understand what is happening in the 
life of the organization. Psychologists make it clear on 
an individual level, that if the main crisis in the life of 
an individual is at the point of caring for his physical 
being, he will not respond to rewards of status. 1 2 3 If a 
young person has not worked through his basic sexual 
identity, he will be ill-equipped to deal with the 
responsibilities of a marriage relationship.^ So it is 
with an organization. 

Organizations, as individuals, go through stages in 
their lives. The cycle of birth to death is not necessarily 
applicable to organizations, as we have seen earlier, but 
there are "growth stages through which organizations move 
on their way to maturity. The specific manifestations of 
organizational behavior in each of the stages will differ 
for a voluntary organization such as the church from those 
characteristics described by Lippit, but the basic pattern 


1. Abraham Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New 
York: Harper & Row, 195^). 

2. Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: 
Norton, 1963), pp. 247ff. 

3. Gordon L. Lippit, Organizational Renewal (New York: 
Meridith, 1969), PP. 26ff. 
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remains true. 

h 

The first stage is launching the venture. 

Realistic appraisals must be made at this point regarding 
the chances for success, the degree of risk involved, cost 
factors, etc. The initial decisions to begin must be made. 

The second stage is that of "survival and sacri¬ 
fice."^ This stage is measured in terms of the efforts, 
commitments, losses perhaps, which will be required to 
make the organization live. If the necessary energies and 
and commitments are not present, the organization will 
probably not develop past the stage of ideas. 

The third stage is the "achievement of stability. 

At this point, 'the question which is raised is how to 
convert the at least tentatively successful venture into a 
reasonably disciplined and organized entity. This most 
often involves the transition from the kind of strong 
individual leadership which is required for the efforts of 
birth into the kinds of cooperative and/or hierarchical 

structures which are required for more stable, long lasting 

7 

organizational life. 

The fourth stage is that of the development of 


4. Ibid., p. 30. 

5. Ibid ., p. 31. 

6 . Ibid., p. 32. 

7. Ibid., pp. 32-35. 
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"pride and reputation." Once the basic tasks of survival 
and stability have been met, the organization turns its 
attention to its relationships with its "public". The 
processes of the organization are examined now, not simply 
in terms of internal survival and efficiency, but in terms 
of maximum approval by those in the general population with 
whom the organization must deal. 

The fifth stage is that of "developing uniqueness."^ 

Lippit states this need for uniqueness in a way which is 

interesting for its balance of recognizing the need for 

change, and yet recognizing this need primarily in terms of 

the "advantage" of the institution. He says. 

To outdistance competition in a fluid market requires a 
constant search for special capabilities and for ways 
in which they can be applied advantageously. Thus, 
research and development - sometimes diversification - 
are introduced in the hope of establishing relative 
security in an always uncertain future. 10 

The final stage, Lippit calls "contributing to 
11 

society. Organizations which achieve real security, 
pride and uniqueness, are then in a position to ask the 
question of real organizational maturity, "What are we 
willing to give to society without expecting a direct 
return?" 1 ^ 


8 . Ibid ., p. 33. 

9. Ibid ., p. 36. 

10. Ibid., p. 36. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 
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There is a rather significant difference between 
this recounting of the stages of grov/th of organizations 
and what is observable in the church. The goals, or 
ideals, or purposes, upon which a church organization is 
established make it at least theoretically impossible for 
a church to wait until all other organizational require¬ 
ments have been fulfilled before it asks the question of 
what to give to society. The mission of the church, seen 
at least in part as that of “responsive action" dictates 
a closer concern about the organization's relation to the 
general public, a different conception of sources or 
organizational pride and reputation, and a much more 
pervasive concern with the organization's contributions to 
society. 

Even though it is true that contributions to 
society form an earlier and perhaps a greater concern in 
the church, it is also true that if the other growth tasks 
are not accomplished, the church, as organization, will be 
impotent in terms of real contribution to society. 

Thus, any realistic discussion of renewal within 
the church, or participation of the church as organization 
in the renewal of society, must include some attention to 
the ways in which strategies for renewal effect elements 
such as organizational survival, stability, pride, and 
uniqueness. These elements must be reinforced as positive 


1 
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thrusts in the life and growth of the organization. 

The consideration points up what seems to be a 
basic weakness in strategies for renewal which begin with 
self-depreciation in the institutional church, and spend 
the major portion of their efforts calling for renewal on 
the basis of the total irrelevance and weakness of the 
forms which exist. Lippit places the task of organiza¬ 
tional pride before that of societal contribution. 
Psychologists speak of the need for self-acceptance and 

self-love as a basic requirement if one is to be able to 

13 

love someone else. We must recognize the need to fulfill 
a positive self-image as a stronger motivator than the 
desire to escape a negative self-image. This is not to say 
that serious and honest self-examination is not a critical 
need in the church as in every organization. But examina¬ 
tion should be viewed in terms of what is needed to 
fulfill the mission and task to which the church is called, 
rather than in terms of what is needed to escape from the 
pits of failure in which the church resides. 

The striving to deal positively with the crises 
which these growth stages represent is only part of the 
picture, however. There are resisting forces which make 
even normal progress, let alone rapid change often 


13. Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving (New York: Bantam, 
j 1963), PP. 48-53. 
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* difficult, and sometimes impossible. The thing which we 

. 'i have seen, however, is that these resistances to change, 

however strong or impassioned, cannot realistically be 
made in terms of the saving of the institution. If 
changes and growth do not occur, then not only is the 
mission lost, but the institution will die. With that in 
mind, we can approach the problem of resistance to change 

i-; 

>; not simply with the contention that people must be willing 

i 

] to accept new things because "they are better", but that 
for the sake of the institutions which exist we must be 

i 

I willing to change and move them. 

X 

Goodwin Watson lists five major sources of 

14 

resistance to change in social systems. 

The first is that of conformity to norms.^ We will 
I talk about norms later in dealing with the style of a 

i particular church. As Watson points out here, and as will 

I be apparent there, people become attached to the “normal" 

s 

ways in which they are used to doing things. Performances 

■} 

'l are repeated because they are always done, and done that 
i way. New employees are expected to act in certain ways 

■j because their predecessors did, and because that’s just the 

•| 14. Goodwin Watson, “Resistance to Change", in Annual 

Laboratories in Community Leadership Training Reading Book 
I "(Washington: National Education Association, 1969), PP. 

| 41-49. 

I 15. Ibid., p. 45. 

i 

$ 

-I - ■ ■ 
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way things are done. As Watson points out, this conformity 

includes a wide variety of kinds of behavior, from time 

schedules to dress standards, forms of address to col- 

16 

leagues, indications of company loyalty, etc. 

Viewed positively, it is the function of norms to 

enable people to depend on what another person will do in a 

given situation. Without norms, social organization is 

impossible. It is precisely this fact which makes a change 

in any accepted norm so threatening. Processes of change 

or of innovation need to deal with the fear of disruption 

which lies behind rigid conformity to old norms. 

A second element which produces resistance to 

change is the fact that no element in a social system is 

17 

isolated from the other elements of a system. A change 
introduced in one part of a system may have side-effects 
which spread into many related areas. Watson gives an 
example of this, 

A technical change which increased the efficiency of 
piece-workers in a factory enabled them to earn more 
than supervisors were being paid, so the new technique 
had to be abandoned. 1 ® 

No part of a system is unrelated to other parts. 
Changes in one element must be accompanied by corresponding 
adjustments in other segments. The simple logistics of 


16. Ibid., p. 45. 

17. Ibid., p. 46. 

18. Ibid. 
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trying to coordinate divergent elements within one system 
in order to produce acceptable changes create a vast 
resistance to change. In terms of our theological model 
for responsible action this resistance factor implies the 
necessity for some serious study of the structures, roles, 
and relationships which exist within the organization. 

Our actions must be taken with some clear understanding of 
probable responses to our actions. We need to take into 
account not only the intended but also the probable 
unintended consequences of our actions, and clearly, one 
primary source of response to any organizational changes 
will come from related elements within the organization. 

The third factor resisting change is that of 
vested interests.^ Individuals develop intense personal 
motivations for keeping certain patterns a part of any 
organization. These personal motivations may be financial 
they may be status factors, authority positions, working 
conditions, etc. Recently at one church plans were 
developed for a simple shift involving the moving of the 
secretarial work room to a new location so that the old 
could be used as much needed storage for an adjoining 
hall. The primary source of resistance came from one 
secretary, primarily responsible for the work room, who 


I 19. Ibid ., p. 46. 

3 
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felt in the move, which would have placed her farther away 
from other offices and out of the normal flow of traffic 
and communications, a definite threat to the status and 
involvement she felt in the former location. The most 
notorious examples of vested interests in church life are 
probably in the form of major financial supporters who 
use threats of withdrawal of funds as a way to influence 
program and/or building decisions. 

The fourth source of resistance is at the point 

20 

of changes which touch the realm of the sacred. It is 
extremely difficult for people to accept changes in areas 
and behaviors which to them have moral significance. 

People will accept programs and styles in the "education 
building" of a church, but will adamantly oppose such 
things in the sanctuaries. Changes in rituals are much 
more problematic than are much more widespread changes in 
school or even church school curricula. Extreme caution 
and skill are required if changes in morally significant 
aspects of the church*s structures or behaviors are to be 
altered. 

The final source of resistance is the rejection of 
"outsiders". If social change movements are to be dis¬ 
credited, one of the most effective tactics is to "prove" 


20. Ibid ., p. 47. 

21. Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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that the movement is a result of "outside agitation". 
Politically, this is clearly related to the degree of power 
wielded in charges of "carpetbagging" in many campaigns. 

It is difficult for us to accept data from those whom we 
perceive as being different from ourselves, or from those 
whom we believe are simply looking at us from outside. In 
the planning of changes it is critical to make the 
development of strategies a matter of local initiative and 
desire. If "outside" consultants are used, it must remain 
clear that the proposals for change do not come from them, 
but rather that they are simply present to help facilitate 
the actions which local people already want to carry out. 

Organizations are thus In a constant tension 
between the forces and drives which push them to fulfill 
stages of their growth which necessarily Involve the new, 
and equally human resistances to change which must be 
dealt with in order to make constructive movement forward 
possible. 

Before we turn to the development of strategies 
for enabling change in organizations, and for acting 
"responsively" on an institutional level, we will turn to 
a description of one particular organization, Westwood 
United Methodist Church, first in terms of the secular 
style which it reflects, then in terms of the stages of 
its growth and the elements of its organizational life. 
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Following that we will try to look at some proposals for 
structures and strategies which are true to the mission of 
the church as responsive action, which make sense in terms 
of organizational needs and growth patterns, which take 
into account forces of resistance, and which are feasible 
in terms of the existing style and structure of Westwood 
United Methodist Church. 


j 


J 

o 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CHURCH AS ORGANIZATION 
jj A. AN EXERCISE IN SECULAR STYLE 

The church participates in the style of its day. 

I This is true organizationally, socially, and ethically, 
jj The style of the city and the style of the day is that of 

i secularity. An honest appraisal of a church's potential 

:! for mission should include a serious look at the organiza¬ 

tional church as it participates in the style of a 
l secularized world. To what extent is the church inextri¬ 
cably bound .to the style of the culture in which it 

resides? Are there points at which the church can both 

preserve itself and act in service to its society? In 

j 

:j looking at the secular style of the church and its 

implications for mission or for truly responsive action, 
i I would like to use as a case study the church by which I 

am employed, Westwood United Methodist Church. This 
church, as typically as any, demonstrates the thorough 
i influence of that style and that process which is called 

;j secularization. 

I do not want to dwell at any great length on the 
task of once again defining secularization, but there are 
a number of considerations which are directly relevant to 
i this treatment of local church style. First, 

„ \ 

’ I 
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"secularization” is the word used to describe what is | 

happening to man in an increasingly urbanized setting. It \ 

is not possible to talk about a "secular style" without £ 

h 

viewing the implications of urbanization. As Harvey Cox [ 

jj 

says, "If secularization designates the content of man’s ; 

£ 

coming of age, urbanization describes the context in jj 

ji 

which it is occurring."^ Cox's treatment of urbanization | 

j. 

is germane to the topic of secular style when he says, | 

Urbanization means a structure of common life in ji 

which diversity and disintegration of tradition are jl 

paramount. It means a type of impersonality in which f 

functional relationships multiply. It means that a jj 

degree of tolerance and anonymity replace traditional 
moral sanctions and long-term acquaintanceships. 

This highly positive focussing on functional relation¬ 
ships, anonymity, freedom and opportunity are not unique ; 

a 

j: 

to Cox. Scott Greer, however, talks about these 
qualities in the context of a more careful analysis of the 
patterns of relating which do exist within secular/urban 
society. He speaks about the situation of urban man as 
that of living in communities of "limited liability."^ 

A man can choose a community in which to live on the basis 
of any number of personal criteria, e.g., income, proxim¬ 
ity to place of employment, quality of local public 


1. Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan, 
1965), p. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Scott Greer, The Emerging City (New York: Free 
Press, 1962), p. 107. 
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[ education, etc., and he does not need to identify himself 

to the point of permanent limitation with that community. 

If he becomes disenchanted with the community, he simply 

■ moves to another. His relationships to organizations and 

institutions are likewise of limited scope. The organiza- 

j; tions exist under the directions of their professional 

[; staff and do not, by and large, command any kind of deep 

ft loyalty or devotion. .4s Greer says. 

There are a plethora of formal organizations, labor 
unions, business and professional groups, churches 
and church-related groups, parent-teacher associa- 
v tions, and the like. They exert pressure and they 

| influence the political party - another formal 

organization. However, the leadership in such 
organizations is largely professionalized and bureau¬ 
cratized, and such leaders become, in effect, 
oligarchs. At the same time the members participate 
in an extremely erratic manner, and frequently "stay 
away in droves” from the meetings. The organization 
is a holding company for the members' interests ; they^ 
exercise an occasional veto right in the plebiscites. 

j We will explore this relationship between 

\ 

professional staff and constituency later in discussing 

] 

■( structures of power and authority in the church. While 

A 

i the tendency is clear on the part of church members to 

| allow the staff to carry the weight of decision making and 

l 

i responsibility, there are limits which the congregation 

j 

;] brings to bear. We will look at these in discussing 

1 sources of resistence in organizations. Greer goes on to 


4. Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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look at a basic tension in organizational styles. On the 

one hand, he points out that typical life styles in the 

city tend to be characterized by 

avoiding organizations, politely giving lip service to 
the neighbors and local community leaders, avoiding 
work associates off the job, orienting themselves 
toward evenings, week ends, and vacations. These they 
spend en famille, traveling, looking at television, 
gossiping and eating with friends and kind, and 
cultivating the garden.5 

On the other hand, however, Greer points out that 

there are patterns of relating which are replacing old 

commitment to large organizations. He says. 

The contemporary world is one in which the traditional 
ordering of human behavior through group structures 
has changed radically. This change has proceeded, 
not through a weakening of group control, but through 
a shift ln.the relative importance of different kinds 
of groups.° 

Greer proceeds to analyze some new kinds of 

relating patterns, citing four major components as 

"bureaucratic leadership, plebiscitary membership, the 

community of limited liability, and the privatized 
m 7 

citizen. 

The church is acknowledging the first tendency 
noted by Greer. Our church membership draws an 
increasingly large number of church "commuters.” These 
people relate to the church, not as a central focus of 


5. Ibid ., p. 105. 

6 . Ibid., p. 194. 

7. TblcT., pp. 105-106. 
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•g 
l 

; their neighborhood, but as a place which provides some 

services or some programs to which they can relate. They 
carry over their style of "smorgasbord" living to their 
church relationships, often being even active participants 
without being deeply committed. As is the case with the 
choice of neighborhoods, the choice of churches remains 
open to change based on changing needs and perceptions, 
t; Even though there is the clear tendency to avoid 

! commitment to organizations, there do remain some styles 

t : of relating to groups and associations, to programs and 

f services. The challenge to the church, participating in 

; ; this style, tends to be viewed as "marketing its product" 

in such a way as to entice the anti-organizational, 
privatized citizen to come out long enough to get involved. 

i 

1 Greer's characterization would suggest that the 

l church, like other organizations, acquires the support 

and participation of people as it offers services or 
| programs to them of which they feel a need or in which 

t they have an interest. Is this, in fact, the manner in 

:] which Westwood United Methodist Church structures itself? 

jj Two aspects of the organizational life of the church will 

•'» 

\ help to demonstrate that this is the case: the structure 

\ of staff responsibilities, and the budget. 

I The structure of staff responsibilities at 

i 

) Westwood United Methodist Church dictates that the major 
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emphasis be placed on offering the greatest number of 
program opportunities. Staff time is allocated into 
services and program maintenance, not into involvements 
outside the institution. When mention is made of social 
concerns, it is made in general terms, specifying the 
desirability of such involvement. But specific chores 
will always have the first claim on the time and attention 

Q 

of the executive. General concerns, though perhaps 
really the more significant, will necessarily have a 
subordinate position. A brief sketch of the job descrip¬ 
tions of the four program level staff persons will provide 
a helpful illustration of how this works. 

The Senior Minister has primary responsibility for 
preaching and counselling services, primary responsibility 
for recruitment and assimilation of new members; he shares 
in the total ministries, such as pastoral care, funerals, 
weddings, baptisms, confirmations, etc. He is the staff 
liason with the Mental Health Clinic, the Pastor-Parish 
Relations Committee, the Nominations Committee, the Board 
of Trustees, and the Membership Committee. 

The foci of those elements spelled out in his job 
description are in two major areas, services offered and 
institutional maintenance. The question of relationships 


8 . Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966). " 
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to community groups, as well as the specific responsibil¬ 
ity for evangelism or mission to and with those outside 
the church are not spelled out clearly. There is no one 
in the organization who will call to account the Senior 

Minister for not meeting with groups outside the organiza- 

i 

ji tion. There are many who will be upset if he does not 

K 

meet with their groups within the organization. The 
; deficiency will be perceived immediately if Sunday sermons 

are neglected. The deficiency will be hardly noticed by 
the organization if the letters which pass through the 
pastor’s hands asking for help in this or that service 
project are not passed on or publicized. Preaching, 
counseling of those requesting help, and being with 
existing program groups cannot easily be ignored, and thus 
j do have priority claims on the time of the Senior Minister 
> There is one major assumption which should be 

noted, however, and that is that the pastor accepts as 
valid, the claims of his congregation on his time. J. 

;; Alan Winter, and Edgar W. Mills, in a report of the 

results of a training program for suburban clergymen make 
this statement about the time spent in various kinds of 
activities by clergymen. 

In sum, then, the activities of the (basically) young, 
white, well-educated Protestant ministers whom we 
studied are not closely related to their views on 
j theological questions, nor to their more mundane 

concerns with their role as minister, but are closely 
related to their conceptions of the mission of 
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Christian institutions and individuals in secular 
matters and, to a lesser extent, to their views on 
secular matters per se.9 

A minister may be most likely to spend his time on 
specific assignments, rather than general ones, but he 
does hold the option as to what source of specifics he 
will recognize as valid. If he holds a group other than 
the organization which is paying him as the one which 
issues the most important directions, he is taking the 
chance of raising considerable hostility within the 
church. 

The Senior Minister acknowledges the primary 
validity of the claims of the church on his time, both in 
themselves, and also as the keys to his freedom for 
involvement in other things. 

The Executive Minister of Administration is 
concerned primarily with service through pastoral care, 
hospital and home visitation, and with staff liason 
responsibility with groups such as the Administrative 
Board, Property Maintenance and Use Committee, Public 
Relations Task Force, Budget Committee, Fine Arts 
Committee, Music Committee, Board of Ushers, and 
Sanctuary Committee. 


9. "Relationships among the Activities and Attitudes 
of Christian Clergymen: A Preliminary Report," an. unpub¬ 
lished report from the Ministry Studies Board of the 
National Council of Churches. 


;i 

•s 
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His time is heavily programmed with the twin 
responsibilities of providing those pastoral services and 
of working with those organizations within the church. 
There is no allowance in his job description, nor is 
there expectation in the membership, that he should spend 
any of his time outside of the institution and its member¬ 
ship. There is one exception to this, in his case. It is 
a very clear example of how unspecified responsibilities 
get lost. The last item in his job description (which is 
one full page in length) is "connectional responsibili¬ 
ties.” Once a year, the Los Angeles City Missionary 
Society has a dinner. There have been two luncheons 
dealing with the Consultation on Church Union. Other than 
his personal attendance at these events, there has been 
no serious effort given to exploring the possibilities of 
the "connections” of Westwood United Methodist Church to 
other churches in its geographical area, to other agencies 
within its own denomination, or to social service agencies 
in the city. Week after week, these are items which fall 
low on the agenda, and lacking a convenient time to deal 
with them, they are ignored, and nobody notices. 

An interesting thing happened a year and a half 
ago with regard to the second Associate Minister and the 
Youth Director staff positions. For three years prior to 
June of 1968, there was a lay Director of Youth with all 
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; of the program responsibilities involved in the youth 

A 

ministry enterprise. There was also a second Associate 
Minister with primary responsibility for adult education 
and World and Community Concerns, broadly conceived. The 
modus operandi of the third minister created some prob- 
' lems in the congregation which contributed to his 

ii departure, but there was also some feeling that his job 

>; just didn't carry enough ’’program” weight to justify its 

I 

1 continued existence. His job description was one which 

allowed for some initiative, reflection, and inquiry into 
* social areas beyond the confines of already structured 

programs. The two staff positions were merged into one, 
with an ordained minister being added as Minister of Youth 
and Associate in Adult Ministries. His job description 
I includes primary responsibility for recruitment and 

assimilation of youth members, the coordination of morning 
j and evening youth fellowships (Sundays and weekdays), 

'\ classes (including social and interest groupings), 

retreats. Primary responsibility for task forces under 
( the work area of World and Community Concerns, young 

couples social groups. Single Adult Fellowship, Council 
on Youth Ministries, staff liason with Commission on 
4 Education, and sharing in total ministries such as 

preaching, funerals, weddings, baptisms, pastoral care, 
etc. 


..ft 

.i ... . 

yj 

3 
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With the number of already existing programs 
under this job description, and given the demands of time 
which the nurture of any ongoing program requires, the 
elements of World and Community Concern, which should 
involve considerable time spent outside the institution, 
become almost secondary housekeeping chores, sponsoring 
an occasional speaker, series of discussions, etc. In 
short, social concerns become the only thing which 
limited staff time permits it to be, and which the secu¬ 
lar style would suggest it must be, another program 
offering, but this time with social issues as the content. 

The lay Director of Christian Education is in 
charge of the total educational program of the church, 
recruitment and training of teachers and lay personnel, 
supervision of office personnel and volunteers, staff 
liason with Education Commission and its committees. 

Adult Council, Audio-Visual, Family Life Committee, 

Church School Superintendents, Vacation Church School and 
Day Camp; primary responsibility for church retreats, 
responsibility for initiating programs of adult education. 

Here, most clearly, is a staff position dedicated 
totally to the maintenance of programs, educational in 
nature, which will in some sense meet needs which those 
to which they are aimed do feel. With the exception of 
Sunday School classes, which are an ongoing weekly 
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\ structure, programs and classes tend to be short range 

series or extension courses. One recent example was a 
three week Film Series, "Behind the Scenes," with Anne 

| 

Baxter leading discussion of three of her films on 
consecutive Sunday evenings. The series was a totally 
self-contained unit with no expectation of any activity 
or obligations following the close of the third session, 
i: This program illustrates clearly the way in which the 

church has adapted itself to the culture's resistance 
to lengthy commitments and deep involvements. The lack 
of any long term expectations, as well as the absence of 
serious requirements for involvement were seen as crit¬ 
ical elements in the "success" of the film series. 

The structure of the staff responsibilities, 
which acknowledges the primacy of specific, organization¬ 
al activities, and the nature of the program, which 
acknowledges the need for short term offerings, of limited 
: intensity, emphasize the degree to which Westwood United 

Methodist Church has adopted the style of its community. 

:f The church is in the business of providing services and 

. :j programs for free and independent "secular man" to choose 

or reject as he wishes. 

The services and programs are carried out with 
j great doses of the "anonymity" which helps maintain the 

freedom of secular man. The congregation is no longer a 

; .3 

■ 3 

j-s 
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close community. This lesson was told clearly in the 
recent wedding of the daughter of the Chairman of the 
Administrative Board of the Church. Out of two hundred or 
more guests at the wedding., not more than a half dozen were 
members of the church* Even at the top leadership levels 
of the church, we come to the institution as another element 
in our total environment of "limited liability." Our stake 
is no longer a decisive one for our total life pattern. 

There is a group within the church which is trying 
to combat this tendency. Led by the chairman of the Adult 
Council of the Church, there is a group of advocates of 
sensitivity training, encounter groups, and such exper¬ 
iences, which/is trying to push the church into closer 
personal communication and involvement with each other. 

Two years ago, this group succeeded in having the annual 
all church retreat be a "process" rather than a "content" 
centered retreat. Each spring for many years prior to this, 
the church had had groups of fifty to hundred laymen 
participating in a weekend experience to deal with either a 
major speaker, or a primary resource book in the context 
of a fellowship weekend. Two years ago, a member of the 
industrial relations staff of TRW Systems was hired to work 
with the group on process of inter-personal relations in 
decision making. Fifty people attended the retreat and had 
basically a positive experience. Many attended, however. 
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with expectations based on the content centered retreats 
of the past. last year, the Adult Council, under strong 
pressure from its chairman, again decided to have a "pro¬ 
cess centered retreat. This time, attendance was down to 
twenty-five, almost all of whom had had considerable past 
experience with encounter groups of some kind. The church 
system as a whole effectively isolated this "cult" within 
its membership, resisting their call to the church, simply 
by ignoring them. 

Examination of the church budget will also show 
that the program package to be merchandized is a tightly 
controlled thing. For example, let us look at the church 
budget for "World and Community Concerns," a total budget 
of $74,880.00. Of that figure, payment of Conference 
apportionments takes $50,713.00* cash contributions to 
various local concerns, $5,567.00, the Mental Health Clinic 
(which has a matching income and is thus self-supporting), 
$18,000.00, and task forces, the active bodies of the 
Commission, $600.00. In World and Community Concerns we 
give cash contributions to existing programs, but we do not 
allow for any kind of financial support for the active 
involvement of our own members. This pattern is beginning 
to be attacked as lowering income makes the continuing of 
cash contributions more of a problem, and thus undermines 
the easy escape which the church formerly had into pointing 
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; proudly to its gifts as the evidence of its concern. 

The Christian Education budget, a total of 
$ 29 , 665 . 00 , is primarily used for the salaries of person- 

L : 

nel, $20,588.00. But the rest of the budget is taken by 
such items as Curriculum, $2400.00, Vacation Church School 
and Day Camp, $1500.00, Adult Education, $750.00> Supplies, 
$675.00, Audio-Visual, $650.00, Camping, $200.00, 

Recreation and Atheletic Equipment, $250.00, Youth Dinners 
j and Program, $500.00, Transportation, $400.00, Children 
and Youth Choirs, $150.00, and so on. The task of educa- 
h tion is carried out through the offering of the widest 

possible range of "program opportunities." The budget is 
geared toward providing services for the members and those 
who wish to participate. 

j Given this secular style of program, we must next 

I look at how it is created. Who decides what is to be done, 

| 

for examole, in education? Here, I would contend that 
\ stated values and goals are brought in almost secondarily 
j to legitimize the programs for which we feel a need. In 

j many ways, this is an affirmation of the style which 

;s 

•j Niebuhr describes as "man-the-answerer." Programs arise 

3 

1 out of felt needs, and not simply in response to a set of 

% 

J , 

goals and objectives. As a program body, the church is 
j more a response than a goal oriented body. This is 

interesting to note in view of the fact that by stated 
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A 

A 

I design, it operates in service of its "goals and objec- 
I tives." 

Early in September, each Commission is required to 
submit to the Administrative Board a copy of its "goals 
and program" for the coming year. Proceduraliy, in the 
jj Commission on Education, a subcommittee on goals is 

appointed to meet, write up the goals of the Commission, 

>: and report back to the total Commission sometime before the 

-j meetings of the Council on Ministries and Administrative 

j: Board. The staff members involved in the education program 

bring to the goals meeting copies of the proposed program, 
based, it seems on what was done in the past and what has 
been requested for the future. The proposed program is 
; examined and then a set of goals approved, the most recent 

. i 

| of which included: 

—Growth in mind and spirit, developing a deeper 
awareness and understanding of God 

—Developing new dimensions of humanness at the feeling 
■j level - openness with ourselves and other people 

—Finding the relevance of the Gospel in all of life - 
undertanding and accepting the world 
:• —Developing positive attitudes towards our rapidly 

changing society^ 0 

: 3 

| Methodologically, the theologial statement followed the 
;! program description, the program did not grow out of the 
goals and values, per se. It is assumed that the program 


10. From the printed statement of "Christian Education 
Goals & Program" of Westwood United Methodist Church 


I 
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I can and should be criticized when it does not follow the 
i goals, but that is a principle more honored in theory than 
in practice. 

What conclusions, then, can we draw about the 

mission potential of a church in the light of this kind of 

secular style? Gibson Winter spends a good deal of time 

talking about the new "organization church", its pros and 

; cons. He isolates two problems in particular: 

\ Two problems arise with respect to the organization 

i church as a form of the Christian Church: (l) there is 

an obvious question about the religious significance of 
? the organizational network in the congregation; (2) 

there is an additional question about the loyalty 
created in the organization church - loyalty to what 
or to whom? In what sense, if any, can this organiza¬ 
tional life of the congregation be considered 
religiously significant? And what is its effect on the 
missionary concern of the churches? 11 

It seems to me that here precisely is the crux of the 

institutional problem. Institutional churches have 

} problems not so much because they are institutions, but 

j because they are simply not sure what they should be doing. 

} 

•j The institutional church does have a desire to be doing, 

( 

J 

\ and obviously, given this desire, it will come out in 

| activity; whether it ends up being appropriate and construe- 

■i 

jj tive or inappropriate and irrelevant is the question. As 
1 Winter deals with the problem he himself posed, he says. 


11. Gibson Winter, The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches (New York: Macmillan, 1962), p. lOo. ” ~~ 
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The clue to the religious significance of this organ¬ 
izational membership is provided by its activistic 
style, which emphasizes external criteria of perfor¬ 
mance as a basis of evaluation; not how you feel or 
what you believe but what you do. The good church 
member is one who does things: works on this, 
accomplishes that. The activism of this religious style 
is a clue to its real meaning. In a mobile, productive 
society, people feel that they belong when they perform 
on behalf of the collectivity - whether the performance 
be in occupation or church.^ 

It thus becomes critical to channel the activities 
of church members into areas in which their activity can 
reinforce, rather than inhibit personal growth and social 
change. There must be structures which make this engage¬ 
ment possible, and there must be motivation to make it 
happen. 

At We"stwood I have been asked in many contexts to 
talk about what our church should be doing to help deal 
with the "problem of race" in Los Angeles. It is no longer 
the primary necessity to convince people that race is a 
problem. And to a great degree it is no longer necessary 
to convince people that race is a white problem in white 
communities. But it is necessary to provide some specific 
tools for helping white people to be able to deal with 
those facts. The challenging task now is to learn how to 
develop strategies and realistic limited objectives which 
churches can get a hold of, so that instead of lamenting 


12. Ibid ., p. 117. 

•i 
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the Inadequacy of "Christmas Basket Religion," (which I 
believe most laymen feel as clearly as anyone) we press 
toward providing alternatives which can channel the same 
energy into new areas. 

B. SOCIAL SYSTEM ELEMENTS 

In addition to the organizational characteristics 
which the church displays in its staff alignments and in 
j its budget, there are also other structural elements which 
can be examined. Gordon Lippit lists eight "social system 

i „T3 

: elements which are common to all organizations. To look 

at an organization in terms of these elements is to examine 
the key processes by which it lives. These elements 
include: goals and objectives; norms and values; structure 
] and roles; problem-solving process; power, authority, and 

•\ influence; perpetuation process; situation and space; and 

;j communications process. 

j 

\ Goals and objectives are defined as those ends 

"i 

) toward which an organization or a subsystem directs its 
;j efforts. These goals may be formally stated, informally 

:j recognized, flexible, fixed, long range, or short range. 

:1 As Lippit says. 


13. Gordon L. Lippit, Organizational Renewal (New York: 
Meridith, 1969), pp. 42-56. 

14. Ibid ., p. 49. 
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The functioning of an organization is often strongly- 
affected by the nature of both its formal and informal 
goals and the extent to which those goals are under¬ 
stood and accepted by all members of the system. Vague 
or mixed goals tend to produce apathy and internal 
competitiveness; clear, accepted goals tend to produce 
greater commitment and interdependence.^ 

Norms and values have to do with the way in which 
an organization conducts itself in pursuit of its goals and 
objectives. Norms and values deal with the definition of 
appropriate behavior patterns within the organization, 
dress standards, formality or informality of the work 
settings, etc. Operating norms often become so ingrained 
that it is a matter of much difficulty to make them 
explicit or to open them for scrutiny. 

Structure and roles involve the established 
patterns of relating within the organization. Here vast 
differences are seen between informal organizations where 
roles may be exchanged easily (chairman, group member, 
helper, blocker, etc.) and formal organizations, where 
roles are closely defined, and continuity is provided by 
"positions" which have continuity within the organiza- 
tion.° The more formalized the organization, the more 
powerful role expectations tend to become. 

Every organization or subsystem develops processes 
by which it resolves its conflicts. Problem solving 


15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., p. 50. 
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processes may be destructive (fighting, fleeing, etc.) or 

they may be constructive (analysis, progression, and 

evaluation).^ Here Lippit says, "Organization renewal is 

the process of realistically confronting situations so that 

problems are resolved in such a manner as to produce growth 

of individuals, groups, and the organization, as well as to 

„18 

mature the process of problem-solving itself. 

Power, authority, and influence are all factors 
relating to structure and roles, but not necessarily 
directly corresponding to them. Lippit states, "This ele¬ 
ment reflects the ability of a subsystem to exert change 
on other subsystems within the same organization, and the 
ability of that organization to effect change within its 
subsystems or to influence change in other organizations."~9 
Authority is that form of legitimate power which is 
recognized by the formal structures of an organization. A 
person with authority to do something, however, may lack 
the power to do so because of a lack of expertise, inability 
to influence others, or any of a number of factors. Power 
is the ability to influence behavior. Authority is the 
legitimate right to make certain decisions (influence 
certain behaviors). The contrasting of formal with 

17. Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

18. Ibid., p. 51. 

19. Thief . 
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informa 1 structuring of many organizations often reveals 
great discrepancies between possession of authority and 
possession of actual power. 

The perpetuation process refers to those means 

which an organization uses in order to maintain its 
20 

existence. Often the desire simply to continue to exist 
leads to the continuation of structures which have outlived 
their usefulness. But, in the most positive sense, organ¬ 
izations need to assure their continuing existence. 

Situation and space are vital factors both in the 
internal and external environments of an organization. 
Internally, arrangement of offices affects communications 
flow, morale, etc. Externally, proximity to other 
resources, transportation, etc. All have determinitive 
effects on the nature of an organization. 

Finally, communication networks exist in every kind 
of organization. Virtually by definition, the subsystems, 
whether they be individuals or groups which make up an 
organization, must communicate with each other if they are 
to continue to exist as an organization. The channels of 
communication which are open, and the channels which are 
closed, and to whom they are closed and open are among the 
most critical in the maintenance of organizational life. 


20. Ibid. 
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Let us look now at one organization, Westwood United 
Methodist Church, in terms of these structural elements. 

In examining these elements at Westwood United 
Methodist Church, we need to ask first where the organiza¬ 
tion stands in its life. Having recently celebrated its 
fortyth anniversary, the church has obviously succeeded in 
the tasks of beginning and of establishing a basically 
stable organizational life. The tasks which the church 
faces at this point are a mixture of the final three stages 
in Lippit’s model of growth stages of organizations: devel¬ 
opment of pride and reputation, developing uniqueness, and 
contributing to society. 

The church is having problems in terms of some 
traditional indices of church institutional health. Its 
budget has decreased for the fifth consecutive year. 
Membership has dropped in the last eight years from three 
to two thousand, staff size is decreasing. At this point 
these factors do not represent any real threat to the 
stability of the organization, but they are calling for 
re-evaluation of sources of organizational pride, 
re-establishment of positive images of uniqueness, and 
certainly a continuing struggle with the question how to 
"contribute" most significantly to society. In the past 
the church has taken pride in its contributions to .society 
through generous giving to special causes throughout the 
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greater Los Angeles area, and in world missions. The 
cutbacks in budgets have made it impossible to continue 
many of the "voluntary benevolence" projects. Support for 
the Southern California Council of Churches has dropped 
from $1500.00 to $500.00. A $500.00 support item to Temple 
United Methodist Church has been discontinued. A $1500.00 
item for "other causes" has been eliminated. The total 
voluntary benevolence budget has decreased in three years 
from $8,767.00 to $4,900.00. Given this cutback, the 
church has had to re-evaluate the nature of its responses 
to society. It has been made impossible for the church 
simply to point to its strong program of financial giving 
and thus avoid more serious questions of personal 
involvement. 

The church is thus at a critical juncture in its 
life. It sees its membership declining. It sees its 
budget decreasing. It sees the weakening of its programs 
of giving to community projects. It is losing adequacy 
in these areas which were formerly sources of pride. It 
needs to find ways to secure its future existence, it needs 
to find new and creative bases of pride, and it needs to 
find new ways of creatively serving its community. 

How, then, are these needs reflected in the 
elements of the organization which we have just described? 

Before we can talk meaningfully about goals and 
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objectives as an element of the life of this church 

t 

organization, it is important that we understand something 
of the formal structure of the church, for there is clearly 
much diffusion of planning, goal setting, etc., some being 
done "officially" and some "operationally." 

: The local church structure of the new United 

Methodist Church may be diagramed as on page 67. 

At the most "official" level, goals, programs, 
budgets, etc. are established by the Charge Conference, 
which meets once a year, and the Administrative Board, 
which meets quarterly. These alone have authority to act 
as official, all church bodies. Operationally, throughout 
the year, the newly established Council on Ministries meets 
monthly, and acts as the primary program coordinating arm 
i of the church. It is in the Council, which is made up of 
staff personnel and all the work area and age level 
1 coordinators of the church, that decisions are made about 

4 directions in which the church program should move. 

Operationally, programs are planned one level 

I further down the chart, in the age and work area committees 

1 

> 

and commissions, most of which meet monthly, and each of 
which includes one staff person. Operationally, goals 
are developed by individual committees in terms of what 
’= they intend to accomplish in the coming year (members of 
these committees are nominated for one year periods on a 


I 
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July to June church year). 

While these goals and objectives must be approved 
by the Council on Ministries, and ultimately by the Charge 
Conference, there is rarely a serious evaluation at these 
levels of what is right and/or wrong with these goals. 

As was described earlier in terms of the style of 
the church, operationally, the goals of the church become 
very much a matter of providing a wide range of program 
opportunities and services for members and friends who 
choose to participate. 

The statistical decline in the church is having 
interesting effects in terms of the norms and values of 
the institution and its sub-groups. In many instances, 
people are now willing to accept innovations, or challenges 
to their "normal” ways of operation because of their 
recognition that something has to be done, even something 
new. In most cases there is not a clear picture of what 
that something needs to be, but there is, nonetheless, a 
willingness to try new things which would not exist in a 
time when all was running smoothly. 

At a recent meeting of the Council on Ministries, 
many long time members were suggesting that we "try" an 
experimental worship service at the 9:j50 hour in an 
attempt to regain some of the lost attendance. These 
suggestions were made, not out of a firm conviction that 
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j 
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worship needed some new forms in order to be valid, but 
rather that perhaps this would help to remedy our attend¬ 
ance problem. The recognition that "something must be 

I 

done" brought with it a willingness to try some new things 
which simply would not have been possible in an age of 
prosperity. Change was perceived as carrying a low rather 
than a high risk, simply because of the weakness of the 
starting point. 

The basic norms are those of quality, graciousness, 
and social acceptability. Things done under the auspices 

*i 

of Westwood United Methodist Church should be done well. 

If there is to be a children’s Nativity Play, the costumes 
must be virtually professional, and certainly not old 
sheets and bathrobes. When the church was redecorated, 
there was, of course, a professional decorator handling 
I color coordination, fabrics, furniture styles, etc. Members 
should be well groomed. (A furor arose recently when 
students from UCLA conducted morning services at the church, 
for the entire congregation, and the student leading the 
• services wore nothing but blue Jeans and a leather vest.) 
There is also general dissatisfaction over the fact that 
youth often come to the church barefoot, or girls in pants. 
The maintenance of the style of social acceptability is 
being challenged by the simple fact of widespread changes 
in the life styles of youth, even "children of some of the 
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best families." Generally, however, content of programs 
is not challenged to a great degree by church members as 
long as the tone and style are consistent with the upper- 
middle to upper class milieu in which the church is 
situated. 

We looked briefly at the formal structure of the 
church in discussing the processes of goal setting and 
implementation. One of the most important distinctions, 
both psychologically and operationally, is that between 
the professional staff of the church and the lay constitu¬ 
ency. The observation of Scott Greer earlier, that 
organizations tend to become professionalized and bureau¬ 
cratized, with professional staff providing the continuity 
for members who participate at best sporadically is in many 
respects true. 

As a Sunday School class lesson for Senior High 
students, in 1969, the class was asked to diagram the 
church structure. Their perceptions of the power structure 
of the church included rather drastic discrepancies between 
"the church," and "the people," between the ministers and 
the "big shots" who ran the church, and the people who 
attended it. One factor in the life of the church which 
helps to create this impression is the tendency of many 
commissions and committees to simply approve the programs 
suggested by the staff persons who are related to them. 
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rather than taking a more active role. 

While this has some advantages in terms of 
personal freedom and power for staff members, it does not 
produce organizational involvement or health. Work area 
committees and age level committees function generally 
independently, with the major, if not only, real 
communication between groups coming through the daily 
encounters of the staff members who work with them (the 
staff meets formally once a week to coordinate programs, 
dates, etc.). This generally accepted role pattern for 
committees under the Council on Ministries gives to these 
groups a good deal of informal power. Unless or until 
resentment or mistrust is created, groups can develop and 
execute plans without heavy restrictions or guidelines 
being placed upon them. While this lack of specific 
direction often produces lack of any action at all, it 
also allows for the possibility of really creative 
involvement. 

The staff acts as the main problem solving body in 
the church. Conflicts are discussed, plans coordinated, 
strategies developed in staff consultations. The staff 
functions as the primary referring agent in the church. 
Problems of policy with regard to building care are 
discussed in staff before they are taken to the Board of 
Trustees. Questions of how to deal with dissident groups 
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in the church are discussed in staff before plans are made 
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jl to take the problems to other bodies. When there are 
problems which involve decisions affecting the total 
church, they are taken, often without specific recommenda- 
l tion from the staff, to the Council on Ministries for 

j; discussion. It is here that the major arm of non-staff 

| participation in problem solving processes is felt. The 

i( 

| Council on Ministries relies heavily on consensus in 

“( 

j solving problems. Due largely to the personal style of the 

| Senior Minister, there is little direct use of hierarchical 

authority to enforce decisions. There is very little use 
of overt bargaining techniques to solve problems. There is 
certainly a good deal of negotiating involved in the 
reaching of a consensus, but the fact of the consensus 
\ remains the principle goal of the problem solving process, 

j This is even true in cases where a vote is taken. The vote 

;j is most often taken as a way to formalize the consensus 
j which has already been reached. 

.) The question of problem solving is closely related 

| to the questions of power, authority, and influence. 

r? 

j Operationally, the staff holds a wide range of power in 

'■i 

J determining the courses of action which the church will 

U • 

'•! take. This is true simply because most often the execution 

tf 

\ of corporate actions depends heavily on the kind of time 

i? 

i commitments which only full-time staff members are ready 
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or able to make. The more willing non-staff leadership is 
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to take responsibility for the execution of programs and 

i; 

'I actions, the less the Dower which the staff member 

j; 

i; 

[; possesses. However, actions resulting from programs with 

r. 

p lay leadership may have greater influence in the life of 

h 

the total church, simply because of the broader bases which 
f they are felt to have. (This is not true categorically; 

pi 
!; 

p there is sometimes a distrust of lay leaders by other 

| laymen, whether due to jealosy, or a feeling that the lay- 

i; 

f! 

men lack something of the ecclesiastical authority of the 
ministers.) The church, as a whole, recognizes structures | 

of authority. Where groups, like the Trustees, possess 
legal authority, that authority is widely recognized. 

■ Where individuals or groups possess authority, simply by 
tradition, that authority is also honored. Two brief 

j 

; examples may make these distinctions clear. The Trustees 
; j are consulted before any building improvements are made 

j because they do have authority to determine policy on all 

| building matters. This is clearly a legal authority. An 

;j elderly matron in the church is always consulted about the 

i 

*;] flowers to be ordered and used at weddings. She possesses 

l 

no legal authority in this regard, but has been doing it 

i • 

for years. By weight of tradition, she possesses a great 
| deal of authority with regard to weddings. 

| The question of spiritual, or ecclesiastical 
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authority is also operative in the life of the church. The 
minister clearly has a large measure of authority with 
regard to "spiritual" or "theological" matters both by 
virtue of his ordination, and because of his specialised 
training. He also has a great deal of legal authority 
which is granted to him by the Discipline of the United 
Methodist Church. The use of existence of authority 
structures is the primary source of potver in the life of 
the church. 

In critical decisions in the life of the church, 
power lies heavily with the Administrative Board and the 
Board of Trustees. This power, based very much on legal 
authority, is rarely used, because few issues are allowed 
to become so major as to force themselves to that high or 
difficult a level. This is true partly because of the 
ability of the staff and program agencies within the church 
to solve problems. It is also true because of the 
inclination to avoid conflict in the church. People often 
withdraw from issues rather than face them in the spotlight 
and risk losing or looking foolish. 

Only the Administrative Board or Charge Conference 
can speak for the church, and only the Board of Trustees 
can make decisions regarding use of buildings, alterations 
of buildings, etc. The fact of this power introduces one 
additional group which fits very strongly into the picture 
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of power and authority. That is the Committee on Nomina¬ 
tions, chaired by the pastor. While it is true that the 
Administrative Board and Board of Trustees carry final 
power in total church decisions, it is the Committee on 
Nominations which determines who will serve on those and 
all other Boards and Committees of the church. Thus, from 
the perspective of really deciding who will have power, the 
Committee on Nominations is critical. We cannot speak of 
the Committee on Nominations without returning to the 
influence of staff members in the process. In selecting 
members of various committees, the Nominations Committee 
relies heavily, though not entirely, on recommendations of 
staff members working in various areas. Thus functionally, 
and unless contested, staff members exercise a very powerful 
role in setting up the personnel who become the power 
figures in the structure of formal authority in the life of 
the church. 

The nature and location of the facilities of the 
church are a critical factor in the determining of its 
program and its future. Located on Wilshire Boulevard, it 
is being surrounded by high-rise apartment houses. This 
gradual transition of the neighborhood of the church has 
not seen a corresponding shift in the style of ministry of 
the church, and the demands of the life styles of.highly 
mobile single adults and of fixed income retired persons 
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are largely ignored. The external situation of the church 
is further complicated by the heavy influx of Jewish 
families into the area. At this time, the church does not 
conceive its task as the ’‘conversion of the Jews," and thus 
this influx represents a sharp intrusion into what might be 
called the "membership potential" of the area. While this 
fact has highly positive effects in terms of group 
exchanges and a degree of inter-cultural involvement, it 
does have serious implications in terms of the future 
survival of the church institution, in that even though the 
membership is drawn from an increasingly wide geographic 
area, the church still depends on a relatively dense clus- 
ter of persons from the area immediately surrounding the 
church buildings. 

Another situational factor is the location of some 
prominent churches in the same area. The existence in 
particular of Bel Aire and Brentwood Presbyterian churches 
and of Santa Monica First United Methodist Church has given 
conservative members of the congregation easily accessible 
and socially acceptable alternatives to the more liberal 
Westwood Church. This fact is frequently used by members 
as a means to bring pressure to bear upon the leadership of 
the church. "If we were doing this ... we would be as 
prosperous as the Bel Aire church," etc. 

Internally, the allotment of space to staff members 
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has been a critical issue the past few years. As was 
mentioned earlier, the location of offices relative to the 
flow of traffic and information has been a sometimes bitter 
bone of contention. With recent remodeling programs and 
alterations in staff size, the location of various individ¬ 
uals in various offices has been a rather constantly 
shifting proposition. It becomes clear again and again 
that personal factors like who wants to talk with whom, 
status factors related to space, i.e., who has a bigger 
office than whom, are nagging problems when they are not 
satisfactorily resolved. They can disrupt the entire 
operation of_the organization if ignored. As recently as 
March of 1970, this factor has been illustrated. A 
realignment of secretarial responsibilities, following the 
retirement of one of the church secretaries, made it 
necessary for another secretary to leave her own private 
office to come to the switchboard in the front office. 
Instead of being the Senior Minister's private secretary in 
her own office, she was to be the church receptionist in a 
shared office. After a two week period of disruption and 
resistance, she quit, rather than accept this blow to her 
status. 

Communications processes are perhaps the most 
critical of all of the elements of the organization. The 
major problems which face the staff arise when.lay people 
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feel the staff is acting “in secret” cr without giving "the 
people" an opportunity to know what the church is doing., or, 
more emotionally, what is being done with their money. 

Perhaps one of the most critical elements in the 
communications processes of the church is the Sunday sermon. 
I had come to the point of extreme cynicism with regard to 
the value of "preaching," and I still am strongly inclined 
to say that preaching without subsequent organizing is 
highly ineffective. But more and more I see the value of a 
sermon in giving to people who want to talk with the 
minister handles which they can use to begin to speak with 
him. What they want to communicate may be far removed from 
what the sermon dealt with, but at least they have something 
to come to say at the start. Honesty and openness from the 
pulpit has the potential for assisting in the establishment 
of a mood of honesty and openness in the communications 
patterns of the church. 

The second major element in the "official" commun¬ 
ications pattern of the church is the weekly newsletter. 

This is relied upon heavily to communicate to members 
information about meetings, times and places, programs, 
projects, etc. This, like the sermon, is essentially a 
one way process, which does not include significant 
opportunity for dialogue. 

Perhaps one of the more significant elements in the 
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communications processes of the church is the Coffee 
Fellowship following the worship services on Sunday morn¬ 
ings. Not only are there tables and bulletin boards which 
are used explicitly for the conveyance of information, the 
taking of sign-ups for coming events, and other kinds of 
official and semi-official communications, but this time 
also provides a time for general re-enforcement of rela¬ 
tionships, informal discussion of church related as well as 
non-church related issues, and the making of contact for 
recruitment and enlistment in various activities. Here the 
exchange is distinctly conversational. 

Other elements in the communication process are 
involved in the various kinds of educational, task, and 
social groupings which meet in the church facilities during 
the week. It is through these groups that most of the 
informal "church gossip" kinds of information are passed, 
with both positive and negative effect. 

All of these elements of communication must be 
taken into consideration when trying to reach the organiza¬ 
tion as a whole. Failure to do so can at best weaken the 
case to be made, and at worse, result in its destruction by 
the slighted faction. 
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CHAPTER V 


STRUCTURES AND STRATEGIES FOR "RESPONSIVE" ACTION 



A. BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL CONCERNS 
AT WESTWOOD UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 

The proposal which I will now present for a new 
structure for the social concerns elements of Westwood 
United Methodist Church should begin with some explanation 
of the recent background of social action at the church. 

Five years ago, in 1965* the far right took over 
the Social Concerns Commission of the church. The chairman 
of the Commission was a "moderate conservative" who promoted 
this take-over by his lack of strong leadership rather than 
by his active direction. Through the course of the year, 
ultra-conservatives actively recruited members for the 
Commission (without the approval of the Nominating 
Committee of the church) until there was a group of some 
eighty to eighty-five persons meeting regularly. This 
movement was resisted by the pastor, who challenged the 
group, with the assistance of the District Superintendent, 
and won. The Commission was disbanded, and many of the 
members subsequently left the church. (Many of this group 
then incorporated as the "Concerned Christians of. Westwood" 
and still are active in publishing occasional letters 
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"exposing" many of the "subversive and immoral" activities 
which go on at Westwood Church.) A relative vacuum 
followed this encounter, as no real substantive programs 
were initiated or actions taken while rather deep wounds 
healed. During this time, as was noted earlier, the major 
form of outreach of the church came in the form of cash 
support for rather established causes. In 1967* the church 
again began to take some action with the formation of two 
committees, one to explore the possibilities of the church 
becoming a sponsoring agency for a Head Start center, the 
other to initiate a program involving foreign students at 
UCLA, called the "Westwood World Wide Parish." 

In 1968, in the aftermath of the Kerner Report, a 
"Religion and Race" Committee was formed which began its 
activity with a ten week study of the report. Attempts to 
organize for the construction of a Child Care Center in 
Compton in conjunction with a small Baptist church were 
unsuccessful, and the Committee did little during the rest 
of the year. 

The Religion and Race Committee took a somewhat 
more active role in 1969 under the leadership of a new 
chairman, and has provided some of the core people who will 
be the leadership of the World and Community Concerns 
program for 1970. There are two new committees being 
established for the 1970-1971 church year, one on "Peace 


I 
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and World Order, 11 the other on "Environmental Problems." 


p All of this has occurred in the last two years in 

!■ 

[: the context of the transition to the "new" local church 

t: 

P structure of the United Methodist Church. 

t* 

r- 

| This current work is an attempt to analyze the 

I possibilities for these area task groups in terms of their 

f; 

[i position in the church’s structures and in terms of their 

r, 

t; 

\ potential as direct action agents. 

| Since the disbanding of the Social Concerns 

| Commission in 1966, there has been considerable ambiguity 

ii, 

j concerning the role of the "Chairman of the Commission on 

■a World and Community Concerns." The position has consist¬ 

ently been filled, but there has in reality been no 
.] "Commission" over which the chairman was to preside. 

1 Beginning in June of 1970, instead of pretending to have a 
| Commission Chairman, the Nominating Committee has approved 
l the election of a "Coordinator of World and Community 
j Concerns," whose function will be to work with the chair- 

hi men of the individual task centered committees in training 

-j 

■j processes and planning sessions, and to work with the staff 

$ 

I person assigned tO' that work area in examining the total 

j life of the church in terms of the tasks of social concerns 

.ii 

I proposing the establishment of new committees, or task 
| groups, as they are needed. 

i This structure recognizes the need for a degree of 
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specialized concern which a single Commission simply cannot 
provide in dealing with specific areas of concern. It also 
gives recognition to the fact that issues arise not 
according to the church’s calendar but in ever changing 
patterns and in often inconvenient times. For that reason, 
each year the recommendations to the Nominating Committee 
will include the nominations for those areas which are of 
forseeable concern in the coming year (e.g., for 1970-1971 j 
Religion and Race, Peace and World Order, Environmental 
Problems, Senior Citizens). During the year, the 
Coordinator, in consultation with the staff and the 
Nominating Committee, may propose the establishment of 
special task forces when they are called for. 

The chairman of each of these committees or task 
groups, as well as the Coordinator of World and Community 
Concerns, will sit as a member of the Council on Ministries, 
and will thus be in regular contact with the other program 
personnel of the church. At these meetings, proposals which 
have implications for the total life of the church must be 
presented for discussion and approval. 

The task groups can act on another level, however, 
that of actions taken outside of the official structures 
of the church, and outside of their status as an official 
arm of the church. 

There are many issues which the church, as institu- 
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> tion, might choose not to involve itself in, hut which a 

f 

significant portion of the church feels strongly about, 
j The secondary benefit of these task groups is the bringing 

j together of people with some common concern where action 

f : might take place on things, even if they decide not to take 

i- 

j: them to the total church. This has already occurred in 

f * 

; the Religion and Race Committee which has been active during 

- the past year. It has bred several interchanges which have 

led to the direct involvement of some of its members in 

j'! 

f school issues and legal issues of which they might have 

otherwise remained unaware, and which never became a part 
of the "official” action of the Committee. 

One thing which is clear, however, is that the 
tasks which are attempted must be put in very specific 
; terms. Whether they are "official" actions of the church’s 

j committee, or unofficial actions taken by that group of 

ii 

people, the more specifically they are conceived, the more 
:j they will command the attention of those assigned to carry 

t 

y them out. 

a 

;| 

i B. THE NATURE OF TASK GROUPS: INPUT AND RESPONSE 

T3 

f} 

We must look a little more closely, however, at 

'■j 

] how these specialized task groups can function to enable 

r ; the kind of responsive action proposed in Chapter I to take 

\ place. 
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l One basic assumption underlying the work of these 

committees is that the church often is inactive because it 

. chooses to be, but just as often is inactive because it 

i 

[ simply doesn’t know what is happening. The first task of 

| these committees, therefore, is to bring before the total 

fi 

ji congregation data on what is really happening in their 

f 

world in the areas of concern for which they are 
■; responsible. The walls of the church can be effectively 
r sound and sight proof. One major task of these groups must 

a be simply to force the church to look at what is going on 

/ in the world. 

The first rather clear implication of this task is 
that the groups must meet frequently. In addition, group 
members must be willing to take responsibility between 
meetings for making direct contact with persons involved in 
; issues of the community. As a basic pattern task groups 

should meet monthly with each member being responsible for 
j participating in one additional meeting or event related to 
;j the area of the concern of the committee each month. 

:! Group members should be responsible for attending 

$ 

l other meetings with at least these questions to be answered. 

; What is the primary need to which this group is addressing 

itself? What kinds of programs or means is it using to 

■f 

\ attack them? What are the specific avenues through which 
I our church could become involved with this program or 
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group? Each month, therefore, the task group will have a 
good deal of material with which to deal. This material, 
by itself, will help to reinforce the involvement of those 
persons in the task group in a broader network of groups 
and persons dealing with the same concerns. 

In terms of the theological model of Niebuhr, this 
gathering of data will bring before the committee data to 
which it must then respond. It will also begin the 
processes of reflection and interpretation which need to be 
a part of valid response. 

One key to the task of reflection and interpretation 
will be that of prioritizing the data which is gathered. 

The group must decide \*hich programs are most critical, 
which needs most demanding of their response and involve¬ 
ment. In doing this there are again some minimal criteria 
which should be used. In symbolic language, is a given 
program really going to help "heal the wound" with xyhich it 
is concerned? If we assume the validity of our theological 
statement that the task of the church in relation to society 
is to heal the brokenness which occurs in social relation¬ 
ships, then this question must be continually asked. It 
must be asked in two ways. First, is this the need with 
which we should be concerned? When we list all those 
things and all those persons who hurt, which is of-first 
import? Second, if this is the issue with which we are 
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concerned, is this the way in which we want to deal with 
it? Do we have any other options? 

When data has been gathered, and priorities set, 
the committee is then ready to begin asking itself how best 
to respond. It is ready to develop strategy for action in 
relation to the rest of the church and to the community. 

As we have seen, these two responsibilities 
parallel closely the first elements in Niebuhr's description 
of responsible action, that we respond to actions and 
things in accordance with our interpretation of them. The 
church must not only be able to see, but be able to 
interpret events-that are occurring and calling it to 
respond. These are initial tasks of the specialized task 
area committees. Whether this is construed as helping to 
fulfill the true mission of the church depends on whether 
the areas into which concern and action are focuses are 
regarded as the valid cries of the neighbor. These groups 
must be ready to interpret the basis of their concern in 
terms of a conception of the nature of the church. If that 
element is missing, their relationship to the rest of the 
church body will be. at least problematic. Without dealing 
with particular actions of the task committees, as a 
general premise, we are beginning with the affirmation that 
the Christian's love for God and for his neighbor not only 
can but must be expressed in this time and place at least 
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in part in terms of problems of race, of peace and world 
order, and of man’s relation to his environment. Whether 
j: these will remain of central importance, we cannot predict. 

But then, we do not need to. The validity of their claim 
; on the attention of the Christian lies in their current 
B import. 

t| The task committees cannot stop simply with their 

v: 

;! data gathering and interpreting functions. They are also 
|| called to respond, either directly or through the larger 
organization to which they belong. The task committees 
i must be ready to respond when their interpretation of a 
given situation or action leads them to it. For this to 
occur, they need to develop a higher degree of skill than 

i is required simply to be an information centered group. If 

| 

1 they are to think in terms of strategies which involve the 

; 

total church, they need to know how to strategize. This 
| involves not only a more careful knowledge of the organiza- 

| tion, but a more highly developed ability to think system- 

'4 

•| atically, to analyze forces and persons, and to project and 

1 predict probable results and counter-reactions. 

) 

| Responses will necessarily be two-fold, those taken 

| directly by the task groups, and those in which the task 

I group hopes to gain the support of the total church for 

| 

j more "official" support and action. These can further be 
| broken down into types of actions, which we will deal with 
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* now in looking at types of strategies. 


C. TYPES OP STRATEGIES 

i 

| We can divide the kinds of actions available to the 

§ task groups into three major categories, those involving 
ji collaborative strategies, those involving campaign 
| strategies, and those involving conflict strategies."* - We 

1 will look at these three types of strategies in terms of 

1 

1 the types of problems for which they are most suited, the 

U> 

| points in the organization at which the strategy should be 
i aimed, the role which the task group will be required to 
take in order-'to make the strategy work, some possible 
courses of action which the strategy implies, and finally 
\ the major problems involved or obstacles to be expected in 

j 

/ 

] using that particular kind of strategy. 

I The first type of strategy Is the collaborative. 

.j 

i Where problems are perceived as being of widespread 

J 

| concern, where there is reasonable expectation that most 

| members of the group can reason together and come to some 

% 

I kind of conclusion together, the most desirable strategy is 

• I 

| a collaborative one. One example of a collaborative 
i . strategy working at Westwood Church occurred early in 1969 


1. These divisions are suggested in some unpublished 
working papers from the Center on Metropolitan Mission In- 
service Training in Los Angeles. 
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when conflicts had arisen over the use of the church 
facilities. Groups of fifty to seventy youth were involved 
in programs at the church during the week, causing 
disturbance to the Mental Health Clinic at the church, as 
well as being somewhat of a bother to other adult groups 
meeting at different times at the church. This problem 
coincided with a renewed questioning of the use of the 
former Chapel, which had seen its pews removed and was used 
only occasionally for receptions and small dinners. Before 
the problem had a chance to become overly emotional, 
representatives of all of the groups involved in the 
conflict were called together to ask how the problem could 
best be solved at the least inconvenience to all parties. 
Through a special committee authorized by this larger 
group, plans were developed for the conversion of the Chapel 
into a youth center, with volleyball facilities, conversa¬ 
tion corners, table games, sound system, and kitchen. This 
proved most satisfactory for the youth, removed them from 
the part of the building used by the Mental Health Clinic, 
and freed some desirable rooms for other adult groups. The 
staff, acting as a sub-group, played a very non-directive 
role, moving with all of the concerned groups toward a 
concensus. Very careful steps were taken to be sure no one 
was excluded, and to insure that no one felt that a 
decision was being forced upon him. The nature of the 
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problem lent itself to that kind of solution. 

The same might be the case for other kinds of 
issues within the church where general concensus is to be 
expected with regard to a problem. Questions regarding 
possible action to deal with pollution on the part of the 
church might be examples where such strategies could be 
I; used. Another example is that of a current problem. Youth 
are beginning to use the church parking lot as a race track 
| for mini-bikes (small motorcycles). These bikes are made 

| for hills and are illegal if driven on streets or side¬ 
walks. The youth's problem, therefore, is to find places 
where they cart-ride them. Neighbors, as well as certain 
groups in the church, are upset about the amount of noise 
4 which these bikes make. At present there is no agreement 

1 at all about what should be done to solve this "problem.” 

j Any solution will certainly depend on at least a reasonable 
i degree of satisfaction on all sides. At the point at 

j which all sides agree that there is a problem, there is a 

j chance to negotiate, or to collaborate in reaching a 

if 

f solution. 

t 

■I The attempt .by the Religion and Race Committee last 

•4 

■;] year to develop a plan for the building of the Child Care 

j Center in Compton is another example. The expectancy was 

| that most groups in the church would concur, and attempts 

| were then made to involve all of the groups and persons 

4 
1 

1 ..'. : . 

a 
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These kinds of strategies are the most obviously 
I tied to the structure of the organization. Their authority 
;! is dependent upon and aided by the legitimate authority 
patterns of the organization. To insure the successful 
p implementation of a collaborative strategy it is necessary 

% to know where authority lies. If the problem is one which 

'j will affect the use of church properties, the Board of 

i 

ii Trustees must be involved. If the problem is one which 
will affect the church budget, the Commission on Steward- 

I ship and Finance must be consulted. Wherever the proposed 
action will affect any groups in the church, those groups 
must be involved in the decision making processes in order 
4 for a collaborative strategy to succeed. As we saw in 

3 

] looking at sources of resistance, where groups are affected 

\ 

i and have not been consulted, or do not agree, they are 
l likely to resist changes. 

X 

i The role of the task group in this kind of 

1 

i strategy is one of enabling decisions to be made. It must 

I 

| organize meetings, get out notices, send letters, make 
| phone calls. The actions will be those involved in 

| bringing people together. 

•1 

One major area where these kinds of strategies may 

! 

| be used involves the question of changes in the structure 

I 

| of the institution itself. This is the principle involved 

8 
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in the role of the Coordinator of World and Community 
Concerns in proposing the establishment of new task groups. 
The Nominating Committee must be involved, the staff must 
be involved, the groups whose activities will be affected 
by the new group must be involved. 

The primary point at which this kind of strategy, 
alone, will not work, is where there is no agreement that a 
problem exists. When one group is trying to attack the 
"problem” of white racism, and another group says white 
racism no longer exists, there will need to be either an 
educational campaign or a direct confrontation to at least 
reach a common recognition of the existence of a problem 
before common solutions can be sought. 

When solutions can be found through consensus, they 
are generally strong and long lasting. They leave a 
minimum of hurt and hostility behind them. They are not 
likely to be sabotaged by an angry loser when the time comes 
for them to be implemented. 

The second type of strategy is that of the ' 
campaign. Campaign strategies are appropriate where the 
major problem is ignorance. This is the proper term for 
defining the kind of programs which followed the publica¬ 
tion of the Kerner Report. White churches (Westwood 
included) picked up the challenge of educating their 
constituencies as to the nature of "white racism." The 
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= basic assumption was that if people could be led to see 

t 

clearly themselves as well as the conditions which their 
society had produced, then their attitudes would change. 
This kind of strategy is appropriate in any case where 
;■ correct information can reasonably be expected to produce a 

H change of attitude. In terms of the questions of man’s 

;j relationship to the environment, for example. Sports 
| Illustrated recently carried an article regarding the 
} rapidly increasing use of snow-mobiles. It catalogued the 

.i; 

* ways in which fun-seeking, nature-loving people unknowingly 
1 were destroying the natural world which they loved through 
their indiscriminate use of these machines. It was made 
quite clear that they simply did not know that the noise 
-] from their machines was driving animals further and further 
•j north to avoid the increasing "noise pollution." They did 

| not know that the deep tracks of the snow-mobiles were 

\ 

j destroying paths under the snow, and thus isolating each 

\ section of the forest in which the tracks were found. 

| 

| Here, the problem was ignorance, and the cure could be 

S 

| expected to lie in an intensive educational campaign. For 

| many years, the same was thought to be true of questions of 

1 race. It has become more and more apparent, however, that 

i - 

all of the "correct" information in the world is not going 

1 to move a white suburbanite if he sees that a given 

1 

fj 

position will cost him money. The liberal assumption that 

! ....... 


a 
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education would solve the problems of man has not been 
strongly reinforced by the history of Civil Rights. 

Educational campaigns are not as totally dependent 
on the consensus of the organization for their success as 
are collaborative strategies. Attempts to launch such 
campaigns in the church will be strengthened if they are 
"officially" endorsed by the leadership of the church, and 
that leadership can certainly undermine the campaign if it 
is really opposed. But as an educational strategy, the 
campaign is not really dependent upon the active support 
of the church leadership. 

The role -of the task group in promoting such a 
strategy is to organize the campaign. Information can be 
circulated from literature tables, on bulletin boards, and 
with newsletters and flyers. More significantly, however, 
educational events, whether in the form of retreats, 
lectures, work projects, "encounters," must involve persons 
for whom they are intended. 

The committee must decide what people, or groups, 
they want to involve in the program, or educate about the 
problem. Then recruitment efforts should be aimed at that 
group. Where it is possible, recruitment should be done on 
as personal a level as possible. Where an anonymous 
invitation comes to an anonymous person, it is simply too 
easy to not respond. A clear example of this value of 
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personal recruitment came with a group of young married 
couples in the church. For one year we tried to organize 
the group by sending open invitations to all thirty couples 
on the mailing list, inviting them to come plan the future 
of the group. There was very little response, and equally 
little enthusiasm. Planning sessions would involve two 
or three couples, and the group rarely had more than four 
or five at any one event. 

In September I personally called three couples whom 
I thought would be a good planning group, inviting them to 
an organizing meeting for the group for this year. All 
three couples ,came, five other couples called, asking why 
they had not been invited to the meeting. Plans were made 
on a level of personal responsibility. As it happens, the 
group has been enjoying tremendous success and popularity, 
with twenty to thirty people meeting twice monthly. 

At the church, an educational campaign should also 
include the Senior Minister. His reference to the problem 
from the pulpit, or even in other contexts will help add 
the weight of his authority. 

The major danger involved in this kind of program 
is in the easy transition from education to deception. 

Where the need to convince overtakes the desire for truth, 
education is replaced by propaganda. 

The third type of strategy is that of conflict. 
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The use of this kind of strategy runs across the grain of 
what the liberal tradition likes to attribute to the church. 
When the highest value in the church is that of being a 
"friendly church," overt conflict is not onljr not 
appreciated, it is "religiously" avoided. The situations 
in which strategies of conflict are appropriate are ones in 
which the lines are clearly drawn, where there is clearly 
an enemy. If the victory to be won is very specific and 
measurable, and the attitude of the opposition is not as 
critical as the achievement of the immediate objective, 
then conflict strategies can be used. 

A clear example of the use of conflict strategies 
in the life of Westwood Church was in the confrontation 
between the pastor and the conservative Commission on 
Social Concerns. The pastor pitted his weight and influ¬ 
ence against that of the Commission and he won. It was 
more Important to disband the Commission, than to maintain 
the good will of all of its members. The objective was 
specific and measurable. 

The choice of a conflict strategy puts the issue 
into a win-lose situation. One side will win, and one side 
must lose. There cannot be mutually satisfying solutions. 
After the battle is fought, the steps of healing the wounds 
created must be begun. 

Colin Morris states the case for conflict 
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strategies and underlines the frightening aspects of the 

choice to use conflict strategies in his book. Unyoung, 

2 

>; Uncolored, Unpoor . He discussed the relationship between 

the old order, symbolized by the "Unyoung," and the new 
order of the young. He calls for the necessity of 
| revolution, but warns of the rigors and risks of its 
i- execution. 

■> Revolutionaries cannot afford to be fair in the 

Unyoung’s sense of the word, the careful balancing of 
I both sides of the case. If you choose extremism as a 

way of life, you will have to close your mind to 
| qualifications, excuses, and justifications. Extremism 

f demands a narrowing of perception until it is brought 

i to a pinpoint intensity like the sun’s rays through a 

magnifying glass. Love only permits extremism if 
breaking down will clear the ground for something 
better. That is the gamble. You are pitting your 
wisdom against theirs, your understanding of Christian¬ 
ity even, against their version of it. You are gambling 
•j that when the smoke finally clears, a way to the future 

j will have been opened up. And you can only strike with 

:J determination if you are prepared to make the boldest 

j of affirmations, that God is behind the revolution. It 

3 needs strong nerves to say it. It takes even stronger 

| nerves to act upon the assumption, for revolutions can 

{ be cruel and destructive as well as creative and 

\ liberating. The last words of Cammilo Torres, the 

| Catholic priest who led a guerrilla band in Colombia, 

I were: "After the revolution we Christians will have 

| the peace of mind which is grounded in love of the 

| neighbor. The struggle will be long. Let us begin 

| today." Six weeks later he was dead. Unless you have 

j such stark self-confidence that some might call faith, 

3 it is better to make your peace with the Unyoung and 

:i settle for what they are prepared to offer you..? 


2. Colin Morris. Unyoung, Uncolored, Unpoor (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1969). 

3. Ibid ., pp. 48-49. 
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\ The relationship of the task group to the formal 

i, 

structures of the church can become very tenuous if conflict 
strategies are chosen. Where the conflict is found within 
the organization, relationships must be established with 
potential allies, and against the perceived enemies. Where 
■ the conflict is found in terms of broader social issues, the 

i; 

ij effort to organize allies within the church might be 
\ preceded by or coupled with an educational campaign aimed 
| at enlisting as much support as possible for the action to 

fi 

| be taken. The choice of any conflict strategy relating to 

j a community issue will probably quickly become a matter of 

conflict within the church. If the institution in question 
were a tightly knit sect group, this might not be the case, 
j But the type of church structure represented by Westwood 
\ Church, and by most major Protestant churches, is not that 
j type of homogeneous group, and reflects within its member- 

| ship most of the divisions found in the society as a whole, 

i There are many problems involved in choosing this 

| kind of strategy. First is the possibility that backlash 

4 

i 

| will be so great as to defeat the movement, and leave as a 

& 

| net result, a resentment deeper than anything which 

k 

I preceded the action. If actions are taken over the cry of 

'h 

I heavy opposition, the chances of the actions resulting in 

• I 

I significant long range change are slight. Finally> when 

| conflict begins, the issues rapidly are clouded by a shift 

I 

j 

1 
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to personalities. Once that occurs, even a victory is won 
without a sense of what has happened, but only of who has 
done what to whom. 

D. TRAINING PROCESSES FOR TASK GROUP MEMBERS 


One way of preparing the members of these groups 
to do this work of gathering and interpreting data, of 
developing strategies, acting, and evaluating, is through 
a training process. For the groups this year, there will 
be a program of training and/or orientation in four major 
areas, paralleling closely the materials with which we have 
dealt earlier/Ln.the paper. 

First, there needs to be some attention given to 
the nature of the church and its mission in this time and 
place. Why is the church in Los Angeles to be concerned 
about race, the environment, the peace movement? As we 
have noted earlier, for the members of these groups to 
carry out their tasks with integrity in the church, they 
must have some clear notion of why the task which they are 
carrying out reflects the mission of the church. 

Second, there must be some orientation to informa¬ 
tion sources and action groups which will provide data to 
the church. The church may be viewed as a member of a 
network of communications and organizations. Members of 
the task groups need to be aware of the kinds of 
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information and resources which are available to them in 
this position. 

Third, group members must be familiar with the 
structure of their own church. They must know the nature 
of the formal authority which they possess. They must know 
the limits on their "official” powers, where final authority 
and actual power lie in the church, etc. 

Finally, group members must know something about 
strategies, both in terms of kinds of strategies which are 
available to them, and in terms of how to plan and carry 
out specific strategies. 

While JL recognize that there may be considerable 
variation through the course of the year in the needs which 
arise, I will outline one possible approach to orientation 
and training for the task groups in terms of these four 
areas of concern. 

Last year with the Religion and Race Committee, we 
found that to wait until the end of summer to begin meetings 
put us far behind in trying to do anything in the fall. 

While it is clear that no groups at this church will be 
particularly active, in the summer months, it is possible 
to begin the processes of planning before the summer 
begins. Thus, the first training session for members of 
the task groups is scheduled for a Saturday in June. The 
basic focus of this session will be defining the relation- 
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ship of the task groups to the church, both theologically, 
and organizationally. 

The first half of the session will begin with a 
presentation and discussion of the concept of the mission 


of the church as responsive action. It may include some 


tentative brainstorming about kinds of issues which are 


confronting the church. The purpose of this time will be 


i to begin the process of reflection about the task which the 

>1 

| groups are undertaking, and to begin to open up the 

i imaginations of the task group members as to kinds of areas 

| 

j in which responses might be called for. This brainstorming 


time will be done as a total group, so that at least 
initially we provide for some interaction between those 
j involved in the various groups. 

"J 

| The second half of this first session will begin 

i 

i with an outline of the church structure. It should include 

\ 

j clarification of questions regarding the position of the 

3 

\ 

$ task groups relative to the staff, to the Council on 
J Ministries, Trustees, etc. Task group members should have 
j a clear picture of what their lines of authority are in the 
' l church structure, as well as what kinds of informal 
influence relationships they can have within the 
organization. A basic outline of the information to be 


See above, pp. 4-25. 
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dealt with in this session can be found in Chapter IV 


The next major training/orientation session should 
come in September, when vacations are over, and groups are 
ready to begin some serious work. Here again, the task of 
the session will be two-fold. The first half will be 
| dedicated to some description of the kinds of organizations 
which are active in the areas with which the specific task 
] groups are concerned, what kinds of things they are doing, 

| how they may be contacted, etc. The job of preparing 

[ ®> 

| materials for this session can also be used as a training 
i process for the chairmen, or other members of the task 

groups. The job of preparing and collating such informa¬ 
tion Is more time consuming than it is difficult. Initial 
i calls in the area of Religion and Race, for example, might 

•J 

j 

j go to such organizations as the Community Relations 

i 

j 

j Conference of Southern California, Protestant Community 

•j 

i Services, the Welfare Planning Council. Once the first 

j calls are made, it is simply a matter of following up on 

\ 

li the suggestions made by those agencies. Denominational 

:f 

J 

| sources should not be overlooked. The Urban Department of 

fj 

j 

| the United Methodist Board of Missions, in its regular 
| programs, and through the Fund for Reconciliation, has 
j many action alternatives for those willing to pursue them. 

1 For the task group studying the environment, initial 

| contacts might be with the Sierra Club, with departments 

f .._ .. ...._.._. .... 

1 

1 
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of Urban Ecology at UCLA and USC, with Ecology Action, a 
conservationist group from San Luis Obispo. Here again, to 
begin to gather information regarding what is happening is 
simply a matter of beginning to ask questions and then to 
follow up leads. 

These materials should be prepared and presented 
at the September training session so that task group 
members can begin their investigations and involvements 
immediately. 

The second half of this session will deal with 
types of intervention strategies. This will necessarily 
be somewhat sketchy, as more specific training in strategy 
development will occur through the year as real strategies 
are needed and developed. The basic model of collabora¬ 
tive, campaign, and conflict strategies^ is helpful in 
showing some rather clear options for action, with some 
attention to their secondary effects. The real implica¬ 
tions of these strategies will be made most clear, 
however, when they are discussed as legitimate options for 
dealing with real situations. 

The third training session should come in the 
middle of the year, probably in February or early March. 

This session will be designed as a problem solving and 


5. See above, pp. 89-100. 
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i evaluation session. Groups will look at their activities 
in terms of the processes of goal setting, action and 
evaluation. Have they developed clear goals and objec¬ 
tives? Have they planned specifically for the attainment 
of those goals? Have actions that have been taken had the 
■ ;; desired effects? The use of brief reports to describe the 
answers to these questions in the case of each of the task 
i groups will help the entire group to focus on how the 
i goal setting, strategizing, acting, and evaluating process 
l works. This session will be used not only for skill 

:j> 

development, but for a psychological thrust at a point 
where there often has been a real let down in activity in 
the past. 

c This basic outline, therefore, calls for three 

i meetings a year in addition to the regular meetings of 
1 the task groups, for the specific purpose of calling to the 

I attention of the groups the nature of their mission, 

\ providing some basic conceptual material and factual 
:! information about how that mission might be carried out, 

1 and giving a check point to look at the progress and 

$ 

'I performance of the groups as they are involved. 

We have spent considerable time talking about 
] organizational strategies and activities. In concluding 
| it will be well to remember that tasks of renewing the 

j church are at best irrelevant if they are seen as ends and 

,1 

.| 
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\ 

i not instruments. The renewal which we seek is not that of 
the church, but of the world. If the church becomes a 
[■ renewed community as it is engaged in processes of change 
and of renewal in a broader human community, then that is 
good for the church. But if the church seeks to renew it- 

f; 

I self at the expense of its involvement in the world 

community, then it will not only betray its mission, but 
1 assure its death. 
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